EMERGENCY IN INDIA 


Some Questions and Answers 

Question : Why did Mrs. Gandhi have to take this drastic action - proclamation of 
Emergency ? 

Answer: (a) The opposition openly incited the armed forces, the police and the 
Administration not to obey orders, wanted students to stay away from educational 
institutions, workers to disrupt communications and citizens not to pay taxes. This 
would have created a chaotic situation which no elected Government can permit. The 
opposition which was jubilant about a lower court decision (which is under appeal in the 
Supreme Court and has been stayed), tried to undermine public confidence in the highest 
judicial process by casting aspersions on the impartiality of the Chief Justice. 

(b) If the Government had not dealt firmly with the situation there would 
have been long-term consequences to normal life in the country and to the economy. 

The Government would thus have failed in its duty to protect the vast majority by whom 
it had been elected, and surrendered to a vociferous and militant minority. 

(c) The Constitution provides for such action under Article 352, which was 
included by our founding fathers in the Constituent Assembly to meet such situations. 

Question: Why the suspension of fundamental rights ? 

Answer: Not all fundamental rights have been suspended. Suspension of some funda¬ 
mental rights has been resorted to whenever an Emergency has been declared under 
the Constitution. These fundamental rights affect mainly recourse to a court by a 




person detained by the Government. However, actions that Government may take in 
this respect are also limited by law and are subject to review. 

Question: How long will the Emergency last ? 

Answer: The Prime Minister has already reaffirmed that the Emergency is a 
temporary measure and will be withdrawn as soon as the situation improves. The 
President's order declaring an Emergency was approved by Parliament within two 
months as required by the Constitution. 

Question: Has Mrs. Gandhi replaced democracy by dictatorship ? 

Answer: Mrs. Gandhi is the Prime Minister of India by virtue of having been elected 
as the leader by the Congress Parliamentary Party and as such enjoys the confidence 
of the elected Indian Parliament in which the Congress Party holds more than 2/3rds of 
the seats, who have unanimously reaffirmed their faith in her leadership. The action 
taken by the Prime Minister is strictly democratic and is provided for under the 
Constitution for precisely such an Emergency situation. The action also protects the 
democratic rights of the vast majority of the Indian people against violations by a 
small minority. It upholds the basic principle of rule by elected legislatures. In 
Tamilnadu (Madras) and Gujarat, for instance, non-Congress parties returned by the 
people at the polls hold power. 

Question: How do you argue that there is democracy when you are restricting the 
freedom of speech and imposing censorship on the press ? 

Answer: In a situation of this kind it becomes necessary to prevent militant minorities 
or demagogues from bringing the entire process of Government to a standstill through 
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illegal and unconstitutional methods in order to protect the larger interests of the 
nation and the vast majority of its law-abiding citizens. 

It has also been found necessary during such situations to ensure that only 
correct and objective reporting is done by the press as large numbers of rumours are 
often generated by interested persons to create situations leading to increased public 
disorder. Press censorship remains distasteful to us and we have no intention of 
maintaining it for one day longer than is necessary. 

Question: If the Government has majority support why is it afraid of the minority ? 

Answer: It is not a question of fear. In a democracy we recognise that all points of 
view should be adequately advocated and ventilated. However, the final verdict must 
be given by the people in elections. There has been an increasing tendency for 
opposition parties which have been frustrated at the polls to take to the streets and 
nullify this very process. For example, violence has been used earlier in Bihar and in 
Gujarat in attempts to force elected members of the legislature to resign. Not content 
with creating situations of that kind in the states, this minority now appealed to the 
armed forces and the police to disobey orders thus trying to paralyse the Central 
Government and undermine the security of India. If it had not adopted such illegal 
and unconstitutional methods there would have been no need for such drastic measures 
by the Government* 

Question: Why such large-scale arrests ? 

Answer: There have been several Emergencies in India in the past since independence 
and even larger numbers have had to be detained for temporary periods. In the current 



steps taken by the Government more than 85% of the people detained are not politicians 
or political leaders but anti-social elements which take advantage of apolitical crisis 
to commit ordinary crimes like arson and looting, smuggling and blackmarketing. 



Question: Why can they not be prosecuted under the regular laws ? 

Answer: In normal times this is precisely what is done in spite of the fact that delays 
and procedures in courts have often frustrated the ends of justice. But it may be 
recalled that many of the peqple who had been earlier arrested under the Maintenance 
of Internal Security Act had to be released on purely technical grounds and the 
Government could not proceed vigorously against an economic evil which saps the 
strength of the country. All the present procedures can only be implemented with the 
consent of Parliament and thus represent an evolution of the legal process as required 
by changed circumstances. Nevertheless, our respect for the rights of the individual 
as enshrined in the Constitution will remain the basic policy. 


Question: Can Mrs. Gandhi expect to have the same popular following as she did in 
1971 ? Why was she unable to fulfil the many promises she made then ? 

Answer: The promises made in 1971 have been partly fulfilled, but could not be 
completely fulfilled for various reasons, such as the difficult economic situation, 
floods, droughts, inflation, shortage of resources etc. One of the main reasons, 
however, was the attitude the opposition adopted in Parliament of dilatory and 
obstructive tactics even in such matters which affected the whole nation, e.g. the 
railway strike, movement of badly needed foodgrains to deficit areas etc. However, 

Mrs. Gandhi's Government deserves credit for having successfully fought inflation. By 
July 1975, on the basis of point-to-point comparison, the wholesale price index was 2.1% 
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lower than a year ago. India can thus claim the distinction of having achieved a negative 
rate of inflation. The Emergency has already been used to take effective measures for 
improving the public distribution system of essential commodities, such as sugar, food- 
grains, oil, cloth, etc., and already the prices have started falling. The Emergency 
powers will also be used for such measures as effective implementation of land reforms, 
dealing firmly with corruption, black-marketing, holding the line on inflation and 
increasing production. Already the measures announced by the Government have 
been welcomed by industrialists and business organisations all over the country. 

Question: Is the loss pf the Congress Party in Gujarat a pointer to future elections ? 

Answer: We do not speculate on the results of future elections. Even in Gujarat it 
should be remembered that the Congress Party got 41% of the votes as against 39% of 
the votes by the United Front which has now formed a Government. We have had 
sufficient experience of Government by opposition parties in the states. If they get a 
mandate they do form Governments. However, it should be remembered that very 
often the opposition parties unite purely on a negative platform of defeating the Congress 
Party. Although they win an election they often fail to hold together thereafter. 

Question: But morally don't you think she should have resigned after the High Court 
found her guilty of corript practices ? 

Answer: Under our laws, it is not right to comment on any matter which is pending 
in Court, but information which appeared in the press can be given. The Allahabad 
Judge held Mrs. Gandhi guilty on two violations which commentators in India and 
abroad have described as technical and trifling. These were: first, that the police 
helped in the supervision of construction of rostrums and, secondly, that a junior 



aide, who was a temporary Government employee, had not resigned on the date 
claimed. The fact is that the procedure for the construction of rostrums and 
barricading at meetings of Prime Ministers was decided upon, keeping in view the 
needs of the security erf the Prime Minister. Even though the Prime Minister is the 
head of Government, questions regarding security are decided by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs. The aide submitted his resignation on the 13th January, 1971. He ceased to 
come to office and to receive any pay from the 14th. This information was published 
in the Government Gazette before Mrs. Gandhi's nomination as a candidate from 
Rae Bareli. 

Our laws have used the word "corrupt practice" for any infringement of 
electoral rules and this word has been played up by the Opposition in its emotive 
sense, Mrs. Gandhi was not held guilty of any misuse of money or position. It is 
also relevant to know that the Government of that particular State (Uttar Pradesh) at 
the time of the 1971 election was an Opposition one and the Home Minister in charge 
of Police was the member of the Legislative Assembly from Mrs. Gandhi's constituency 
Rae Bareli. This person became the election agent for her opponent, Mr. Raj Narain. 

In addition the High Court itself granted a stay of its own order and the 
Supreme Court vacation judge has upheld Mrs. Gandhi's right to continue as Prime 
Minister, 


If any moral considerations are involved it should be remembered that the 
highest morality in a democracy is the mandate given by the people to their elected 
representatives. The opposition was behaving in a most irresponsible manner in seek¬ 


ing to oust the Prime Minister through unconstitutional and extra-parliamentary means. 
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Question: Why should Mrs. Gandhi's leadership be indispensable in the largest 
democracy of the world? 

Answer: No one's leadership is indispensable. But events in the party and in the 
country had projected Mrs. Gandhi almost as the symbol of certain policies, domestic 
and foreign. It is important to understand that the attack on Mrs. Gandhi was 
motivated because of her determination to implement these policies, which had been 
decided upon by the party and reaffirmed by Parliament and legislatures. It was the 
continuation of a process begun against her father Jawaharlal Nehru. It is for this 
reason that the Congress Party, which has a two-thirds majority in Parliament, 
unanimously resolved.that she should continue to lead them. 

Question: Would it be true to say that India is moving towards Communism ? 

Answer: We thought that this bogey of international communism and dividing the 
whole world into communist and anti-communist had disappeared with the coming in 
of detente etc. India is neither communist nor capitalist. India is adopting a practical 
policy in accordance with her own genius, tradition and history and imbibing what is 
good from other countries. We believe in friendship with all countries and in peaceful 
and cooperative co-existence between different social, political and economic systems. 
To the extent that a country is friendly to us, we will be friendly to them and to the 
extent that a country is hostile to us, we will still try to blunt its hostility. 
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Abstract 

The author in this paper exposes some distortions in Indian history which has 
happened over the centuries. He stresses on Bharatavarsha, as different from India, 
which is an import from the West and Hinduism, a creation of Western thought as an 
amalgamation of the various sampradayas practiced in Bharatavarsha. He also sresses 
on the uniqueness of Bharatiya tradition as different from European Enlightenment 
and how the Indian intellectual culture over the years has fallen prey to some of the 
mistaken notions of European Enlightenment. 

This speech was delivered to the students and Faculty at the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Madras (Chennai), INDIA in 1996. 
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Dear Friends, 


I am especially glad to be with you. For a man of my age (74), few other things are as 
inspiring as being among a group of intelligent young people. Especially, if they are a set of 
vibrant, choice, cultured, and creative young people such as I know you to be. Thank you 
for this opportunity. 

I wish today to reflect with you on the question of our identity and self-understanding 
as so-called Indians. That self-perception always plays a decisive role in our life choices. 

I have preferred to use the term Bharatavarsha rather than India for some obvious rea¬ 
sons. First, the names India, Indian, Hindu, Hindustan etc. are not of our own choice. These 
are names which outsiders have used to refer to us; only recently have we appropriated them 
for ourselves. 

These names originated in the Eastern Mediterranean basin and in West Asia. The He¬ 
brew name ’’Hindo” or ’’Hiddo” we observe in the Book of Esther of the Jewish Bible, as the 
name of one of the 127 provinces or satrapies of the Persian Empire (mi- Hiddo ad Kush or 
from India to Ethiopia) in the time of Artaxerxes. That did not include most of present day 
India. The Greeks preferred to speak of’’Indos” and used the adjective ’’Indikes”. All of it, 
we know are cognates of ’’Sindhu” the wide ocean or large river and its banks, which con¬ 
querors and immigrants coming from the Northwest by land first encountered when coming 
to our land. That was North-West India, certainly not what we mean by ’’India” today. 

Our words are Jambudvipa and Bharatavarsha. The word ’’dvipa” did not then mean 
island, but only ’’inhabited territory”. The Tibetans still refer to our land as Jambudvipa. 
Bharatavarsha, owes its name to the legendary King Bharata. As the Vishnupurana (2:3:1) 
puts it: 

Uttaram yat samudrasya - Himadreischaiva dakshinam 

Varsham tad Bharatam nama - Bharati yatra santati 

We need to keep in mind that most Brahmanical accounts, including the Puranas, orig¬ 
inating in the North show but scant awareness of what lies south of the Thousand-peaked 
vindhyas, the Dakshin-avarta, or Dakshinapatha, including Andhra, Vidarbha, Chola, Chera 
and Pandyan Kingdoms, the last three collectively called Tamizhaka, or Damiraka in western 
accounts. 

When we speak today of Bharatavarsha, we are making a concession to our Northern 
brothers and sisters who often thought of Bharatavarsha as identical with the Indo-Gangetic 
Aryavarta or the Land of the Noble. Part of our identity today is in recreating awareness of 
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the fact that the fundamentals of Indian religion and culture were formed and fostered more 
in the South than in the Indo-Gangetic plains. 

So, for us it is Bharatavarsha, not just Aryavarta, but also Dakshinavarta, equally im¬ 
portant and decisive for our identity today. Dakshinavarta, which was later westernized to 
be Deccan, was the fertile breeding ground of much that moves us today as Indians. Parallel 
to the Northern Vedas are our South Indian Vedas like Thiruvaymoli which found expression 
in the Alvars, the Nayanars, and other Saivite, Vaishnavite and other spiritual giants of the 
South. 

Few people are aware that the concept ’’Hinduism” was a 19th century creation of West¬ 
ern scholarship, in an attempt to club together under one heading the various sampradayas 
practiced in Bharatavarsha as the Westerners looked at it. Neither ’’Hinduism” nor even 
’’Sanatana Dharma” was used by our tradition before the 19th century as a collective name 
for all the native-born religious practices of India other than Buddha Dharma and Jaina 
dharma. 

Let me speak to you of two Southern documents which show us that Shaivism in Medieval 
times was not regarded as part of ’’Hinduism”. The two documents, not so widely known 
are (a) the eleventh century document Soma-Sambhu Paddhati, also known as Karmakanda- 
Kramavali; and (b) Acharyahrdayam, (13th/14th century) by Alakiya Manavala Perumal 
Nayanar, brother of the well known Pillai Lokacharya of the Tenkalai School of the Srivaish- 
nava tradition. 

Soma-Sambhu-paddhati is a manual of Saivite rituals applicable to all orthodox sampra¬ 
dayas of Saivism, and actually practiced for centuries. It was first published at Devakkottai 
in 1931, by K. M. Subramania Sastri, with notes based on the commentary of Aghora 
Sivacharya. Its main content is sets of rituals for accepting the non-Saivite into the Saivite 
Community, which is superior to all other religions and sampradayas, including the various 
sampradayas of Hinduism as we regard them today. Every other sampradaya creates a par¬ 
ticular mark in its practitioner, a mark which the manual calls Linga, which not only does 
not take you to Moksha, but acts as an obstacle. This linga of other sampradayas has to be 
lifted from its practitioner (the ritual for this is called Lingoddhara) so that he or she can 
take the true path of Shaivite practice and attain to salvation. 

All the Saivite Agamas and Upagamas lead to this initiation or diksha into the true 
Saivite path of perfection and divine grace. It is a very sophisticated doctrine, but the im¬ 
portant thing for us is to recognize that this 11th century Saivite Manual does not regard 
Saivism as a part of Hindu religion as we regard it today, but on the contrary condemns all 
other sampradayas of what we now know as Hinduism as inferior and incapable of leading to 
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Moksha. It even rejects the cardinal doctrine of Karma as belonging to the world of maya 
and therefore having no reality. Clearly at least in the eleventh century, there is no such 
thing as Hinduism, and Saivism does not regard itself as Hindu. 

The other document I mentioned was Acaryahrdaya written in Manipravalam Tamil (ie. 
mixture of Sanskrit and Tamil) in the thirteenth century. The author is Manavala Mamuni, 
the brother of the well known Pillai Lokacharya of the Tenkalai School. Alakiya Manavala Pe- 
rumal Nayanar, as his full name is, was also known as Vadikesari. (See Patricia Mumme, The 
Srivaishnava Theological Dispute, Manavala Mamuni and Vedanta Desika, Madras New Era 
Publications, 1988. See also Manavala Mamunikal Arulicceyta Sakala Suktikalaiyum Konta 
Srimat Varavara Munintra Krantimalai, Sri Kanchi Pirativatipayankaram Annankarachari- 
yar) 

Acaryahrdayam is an open universalistic religious programme which seeks to radically 
restructure the traditional Srivaishnava movement and purge it of all Northern or Vedic ele¬ 
ments. The frontal attack is on the doctrine of Karma which has come down from the North 
and is totally rejected as superfluous, along with all Vedic rituals, throwing out the doctrine 
of Varnasramadharma as well as the exalted place of Brahma himself. 

The central role of Karma is then given to the doctrine of Kainkarya, which is an aspect 
of the nature of human beings-the inner vocation of every man and woman, to whatever 
religion he/she belongs, to adore and serve God and realise Moksha and fulfillment by sheer 
Bhakti. This, according to Manavala Mamuni is true religion and it has nothing to do with 
the so-called Hindu doctrines and rituals. This is what we see in Nammalvar’s Tiruvaymoli 
which is a southern Veda, just as authoritative in the South as Rg, Sama, Yajur or Adharva. 
Even Sri. Ramanuja’s Brahmasutrabhashya was composed on the basis of the Southern Veda 
of Tiruvaymoli which is a real Sastra superior to the northern Sastras. 

I have briefly cited these two Medieval texts to advance the thesis that both Saivism and 
Vaishnavitism as they later came to be called are not originally part of so-called Hinduism. 
They were independent Southern religions or spiritualities more than 2000 years old, which 
the North assimilated into its pantheon, and the so-called Vedas themselves were radically 
affected by this Southern spirituality of Saivism and Srivaishnavitism. 

I shall once again make my point. Our consciousness of our own religious past is almost 
incorrigibly distorted. Since the 19th century we have created a false image of an amalgam 
called Hinduism, which never existed before the 19th century. In redrawing the map of 
Indian spirituality, we will have to look for the basics in South Indian spiritual movements 
which later spread to the North, got Sanskritised and got adopted into the Vedic-Brahmanic 
Pantheon of the North. 
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I will make one more attempt to elaborate this point. It is quite customary, even for 
the Constitution of India, to regard Buddhism and Jainism (as well as Sikhism) as aspects 
or versions of Hinduism. The fact of the matter is that India has a wide-ranging spiritual- 
religious-cultural tradition quite prior to the rise of Brahmanism and the Vedas. Vedic 
Brahminism was a minority religion /culture which the Brahmins were trying to impose 
on all the people of India. There was strong resistance on the part of the people to this 
imposition, and Buddhism and Jainism are the strong and widespread protest against the 
imposition of Vedic Brahminism by influential people. These two protest religions were re¬ 
inforced and enriched by the pre-Brahminic tradition of Sramanas. Bhagavan Sri Buddha 
himself was referred to by others on the occasion of his Samadhi as ’’The Great Sramana” 

The Sramana tradition in India is primordial, older than the Vedas and Brahminism, 
at least as old as the Samkhya and Yoga in the North. In fact some of the earlier rshis 
were not Brahminists or Vedic Hindus. Perhaps the Vedas themselves were created by the 
Sramanas. What we call the Arsha (Arshabharata) tradition was in fact a creation of pre- 
Vedic Sramanas. And there is sufficient ground to believe that the Sramanas, a wandering 
people, were by no means confined to North India. More likely the Sramana movement itself, 
which later became the matrix of the large scale conversions to the Buddha Dharma and 
the Jain monastic-spiritual movements was of South Indian origin, based in the same milieu 
which created the Bhakti Traditions of what later came to be called Saiva and Vaishnava 
sampradayas. No understanding of the roots of Indian identity is possible without some 
understanding of the Sramana tradition. 

Another distortion of Indian history is the impression some historians give that most of 
India’s contacts with the outside were through the North-West Frontier. Few historians de¬ 
vote sufficient space to India’s contacts with North Africa and West Asia through maritime 
trade. And definitely South India played a larger role than North India in seafaring and in 
trade contacts with Egypt and Syria, with Palestine and Babylonia, as well as Persia, long 
before the Persian or Achaemenian imperialism extended their empire into India in the days 
of Cyrus (558-530 BCE) and Darius (522-486 BCE). 

King Solomon of Palestine and his ally King Hiram of Syria sent Phoenician sailors to 
trade with India, and their contacts were mostly with the South. The fact that a Jewish 
community had migrated to Bombay and Kerala as early as the first century should not be 
forgotten in writing Indian history. The flourishing spice trade was an avenue for many con¬ 
tacts between the Southern Indian peoples and their trade partners in the Middle East. It 
is no exaggeration to say that South India was receiving massive Mediterranean influence in 
the Millennium before the Christian Era, as well as in the early part of the Millennium after 
that. South India became more Cosmopolitan than the North as a result of these contacts 
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which continued into the Muslim period. 

THE EUROPEAN ENLIGHTENMENT 

There are many educated people in our country who have not even heard about the Eu¬ 
ropean Enlightenment of the 17th and 18th centuries, or if they have heard about it, have 
but a very vague idea of what it was and how it affects questions about Indian identity today. 
And yet all those of us who have had a modicumn of western education have already come 
under its influence. 

In the words of Owen Barfield (Romanticism Comes of Age, Wesleyan Univ. Press, Mid¬ 
dletown, Conn 1966) the European Enlightenment was ”a state of mind which descended 
on intellectual Europe in the course of the 17th and 18th centuries” and which according to 
Carlyle was one of the deeper causes of the French Revolution. But it was more than just 
a state of mind. Nor was it confined to the intellectuals alone. It was more of a spiritual 
fever, with serious social, economic and political consequences, that spread like an epidemic 
in 17th century Europe. The causes were many. 

Europe, even in the beginning of the 17th century languishing in poverty and squalor, 
suddenly found itself getting ’’nouveau riche”. Mercantile Capitalism was flourishing and 
was already bringing much of the wealth of Asia, Africa and Latin America into Europe. 
Add to that the fruits of piracy on the open seas, and the mindless plunder of the colonies 
by the European imperialist powers, and the new wealth of Europe became unprecedented. 
This was behind the new intellectual fever that spread in Europe. When we also take into 
account the burgeoning Industrial Revolution and the fillip it gave to European productivity, 
we can understand both the collapse of the feudal system and the rise of the new class of 
bourgeoisie seeking to unseat the feudal lords from the thrones of economic power. 

The European Enlightenment was the direct fruit of this economic, political and social 
upheaval in Europe in the 17th and 18th centuries. Perhaps I should mention the great cli¬ 
matological change that came over Europe at the beginning of the 18th century. The Small 
Ice Age (1300-1700) which lay over Europe like a shroud suddenly receded about this time. 
As more money came in from the colonies, there were more jobs for people, and therefore 
they could marry earlier and have more children. Health conditions also improved in Europe 
around this time. The Bubonic Plague came to an end in the 18th century. Education was 
a major instrument of the European Enlightenment, though reserved for the bourgeoisie, 
and not extending to the working class. As the Middle Class became progressively more 
educated, more healthy and also more wealthy, they became more sanguine, and able to 
repudiate the authority, not only of the Feudal Lords, but also of the Church and of all 
inherited tradition. 
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Let us ask that question: ’’What is the Enlightenment” to the most prominent Founding- 
Father of the European Enlightenment- Immanuel Kant (1724-) . His answer (Published in 
the Berlinische Monatsschrift - December 1784) is the most revealing definition of Enlight¬ 
enment: 

’’The Enlightenment is the coming out of Man from his self-imposed immaturity. Imma¬ 
turity is the lack of will to serve one’s own understanding without direction from another. 
This is a self-imposed immaturity; if Reason languishes, it is not for lack of understanding, 
but only lack of resolve and courage to serve oneself without direction from another. Sapere 
Aude! Dare to think! Think boldly! Wake up! Take courage, serve your own understanding. 
This is the motto (Wahlspruch) of the Enlightenment” 

In other words, the European Enlightenment was the act of the newly rich, newly healthy, 
newly educated white humanity of Europe asserting boldly that it was coming out of its ado¬ 
lescence to the maturity of adulthood. In its adolescence it was dependent on the Church 
and the Tradition to tell it what to do. Now in its adulthood it needed no religion, no Tradi¬ 
tion, nothing outside of its own Reason to tell it what to do. The adult humanity of Europe, 
especially the educated among them, should live by their own reason and understanding, 
and throw away the crutches of adolescent dependence. 

And in India, the mindset and identity awareness of our educated people have been 
fundamentally altered by this process and attitude which began in Europe almost three cen¬ 
turies ago. In fact our quest for our Bharatiya identity has come in direct conflict with the 
European Man’s newfound identity of the 17th and succeeding centuries being sought to be 
imposed on all humanity as if that identity were universal. 

My humble contention is neither the White Man’s identity nor our own identity aware¬ 
ness will be on a secure basis until we have disentangled the identity stains that have got all 
tangled up in the last three centuries. The West has already started that process through 
their de-Constructionism and Post-Modernism. We will help them along further if we sort 
out our own relation to the European Enlightenment. 

The western internal critique of the European Enlightenment has been going on for some 
time. Nietzsche was among the first to call in question the rationalism and historicism of 
the European Enlightenment, but he was branded a madman by the European Establish¬ 
ment and practically rejected wholesale, though his influence comes to light in almost all the 
protest movements of the West. 

The next important self-criticism of the EE came from the Frankfort School of Social Re- 
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search, especially in The Dialectics of the Enlightenment by Horkheimer and Adorno. They 
called the Enlightenment totalitarian, in that it laid out a method of gaining knowledge, and 
ruled out everything which did not come that way as meaningless. 

The Romantic Movement in the West was also a sort of protest against the enthronement 
of Reason by the Enlightenment. Words like creativity and imagination, being subjective 
elements were taboo in the early Rationalist approach which was after the ’objective truth’ 
in which we know ’things as they are’. It was Romanticism which legitimised imagination 
and creativity as inescapable in the search for knowledge. 

In more recent times it has been the task of Deconstructionism and Post-Modernism to 
shatter the remnants of Reason’s exclusive claims on knowledge. There has been a consistent 
devaluation, not only of propositional truth which modern science was seeking to capture, 
but also of the written language as little more than squiggles of ink on paper, far removed 
from the truth. Post-Modernism is also a repudiation of the exclusive dependence of the 
Modern period on human reason. They would with Nietzsche and Horkheimer hold that 
the Will and Imagination as well as Creativity are essential aspects of coming to terms with 
Reality. Post-Modernism is thus post-Enlightenment, post-Marxist, and post Scientistic. 

Yet as children of Bharatavarsha in the 20th century we cannot be satisfied with the 
Post-Modernist approach as adequate to handle the intellectual-spiritual crisis in which the 
West finds itself. In this brief address I can only hope to indicate the main points on which 
we differ from the Post-Modernist approach to reality. 

With the post-Moderns we can agree that Reality is in fact unpresentable through Dis¬ 
course and even unconceivable in terms of human conceptuality. Even allusion and metaphor 
cannot present the Unpresentable. We know that word and thing do not always fully corre¬ 
late (Michael Foucault, Les Mots etles Choses, Enf Tr The Order of Things Tavistock 1970). 
The Realm of Language and the Realm of Being remain essentially disparate. The Noueme- 
nal and the Phenomenal do not exactly fit each other. The Signified and the Signifier are 
not the same. 

We cannot however agree that the solution is a kind of libidinal knowledge in which we 
give free play to subjectivity and will, and be satisfied with what we can achieve that way. 

The mistake of cultural Modernity was the breaking away of Substantive Reason from all 
reference to the Transcendent, and trying to domesticate it within three falsely autonomous 
regions called Science, Morality and Art. 

Here we begin to list a few of our own principal affirmations as people of Bharatavarsha 
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about the nature of Reality. 

1. We hold that Language, Conceptualisation and Proposition are necessary tools for 
humans to find their way about Reality, but we stoutly deny that these can capture, com¬ 
prehend or present Reality as it is. 

2. We hold that Manifest Reality, open to our senses, is only one aspect of Reality, is 
dependent on the Unmanifest, and cannot be fully understood without reference to the Un¬ 
manifest. This principle is diametrically opposed to the Secular position that the Manifest 
is the only aspect of Reality to which we have access and that it can be understood in itself 
without reference to anything that transcends it. As the Bhagavadgita (ch 8v. 18) expresses 
the Sankhya view: 

Avyaktad vyaktaya sarva: prabhavantyaharagame 

Ratryagame praliyante tatraiva avyaktasamjnake 

’’From the Unmanifest all this Manifest happen forth at the beginning of the (Cosmic) 
Day 

When the (Cosmic) Night comes, to the Same Unmanifest they all dissolve back.” 

This is an essential tradition of Bharatavarsha, that the Manifest, by the very fact that it 
is manifest, cannot be the final truth. For all form, without which there is no manifestation, 
is finite and therefore temporal, passing. The Manifest, the finite-temporal cannot exist, 
except by being contingent upon the Transcendent, the Unmanifest. This is the principle 
which the European Enlightenment has overlooked in trying to assert the finality of human 
reason and knowledge. Unless we reinstate this basic principle of our civilization we cannot 
in Bharatavarsha be ourselves. Neither Deconstruction nor the Post-Modern acknowledges 
this basic principle. 

3. Man/Woman in his/her present state of mind cannot enthrone himself to be the 
sovereign of the Universe. The European Enlightenment in its great hurry to overthrow 
the authority of the Feudal Nobility, threw out all authority and all tradition, enthroning 
the unredeemed human person with his reason as the Lord of the Universe, subject to no 
higher authority. This is another thing the Bharatiya tradition stoutly denies. This is the 
third point at which we Bharatiyas have to disabuse ourselves of the mark of the European 
Enlightenment. What the European Enlightenment has done is to make the conscious mind 
of ordinary man the absolute instrument of knowledge. The Bharatiya Tradition on the 
other hand holds that there are two kinds of knowledge- ordinary sense-knowledge, and 
transcendent knowledge which comes only through overcoming and going beyond ordinary 
knowledge. It requires a discipline of indriyanigraha, vasanansa, nidhidhyasa all of which do 
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not come within the purview of ordinary knowledge. The European Enlightenment refuses 
to recognize this category of transcendent knowledge, which requires some dependence on 
the authority of a guru or some scriptures. 

I could cite many other fine points on which the Bharatiya tradition differs from the 
EE. I have cited three points at which our Indian intellectual culture has unwittingly fallen 
prey to the mistaken notions of the EE. What we need to do is not merely refuse to accept 
these canons and norms of the EE. We will need accordingly to revise our understanding 
and practice of Medicine and Healing first, recognising the role and function of the Tran¬ 
scendent and Unmanifest in both; also devise a new educational system in which the child 
has the opportunity to be exposed to the depths of the Bharatiya tradition in relation to the 
understanding of Manifest Reality as contingent upon the Transcendent Unmanifest. 

We will also need to fundamentally revise our Media systems or systems of gathering and 
disseminating information, which are now based on a very superficial understanding of what 
constitutes knowledge. Ultimately our political social and economic institutions themselves 
will have to be radically revamped. The transition will be from the production and distribu¬ 
tion of commodities to the fundamental relations of persons and societies among themselves, 
on their relation to their true self as well as to the Transcendent Unmanifest. To this end 
we as Bharatiyas should become well acquainted with our own rich and varied traditions, 
the Adivasi heritage, the Sankhya and Yoga, the Vedic-Upanishadic, the Buddhist and the 
Jain, the Saivite and the Vaishnavite, the Bhakti tradition, the Taoist, the Arabic Muslim, 
Jewish, Christian, Parsee, Sikh and other traditions. 

When we have begun to do that we may be able to persuade our western brethren and 
sisters to turn back from their self-destructive quest for controlling knowledge and draw 
their attention to their own pre-Enlightenment tradition which is replete with experiences 
of the Transcendent. This will of course lead to the collapse of White Imperialism and 
the pernicious effect on humanity of the present Single Global Market economy and related 
political and social systems. With both the White eye and the non-White eye open, we as 
humanity may begin to see new and surprising visions. 
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IDENTITY AND RELATION 


v. 


INDIA AND EUROPE - THE STORY OF THEIR FIRST ENCOUNTER 
AND SOME LESSONS FOR TODAY 

(Paul Gregorios) 


The secular identity which Jawaharlal Nehru and 
the Freedom Movement bequeathed to our nation is either in peril 
or found wanting. We are still in quest of an identity as a 
nation. Some think that reinforcing the Nehruvian secular heri¬ 
tage will do the job. Others, however, on both sides of the 
political spectrum, doubt that it will. Some recommend various 
forms of a refurbished Hindu identity for our nation. This re¬ 
commendation creates frantic reactions among our substantial non- 
Hindu minorities. Our western educated cultured elite' see the 
search for a Hindu identity as the root cause of our present com¬ 
munal disharmony and conflict. They have, however, little more 
than a refurbished concept of secular identity to offer as the 
remedy, or in some cases a new ideology called secularism'. 

It is therefore worthwhile asking what are the 
components of a national identity which can be enduring and which 
can unite a people for social creativity. 

The first paradox that comes to mind is the fact 
that identity requires non-identity. If all are identical, then 
no particular one can have an identity of one s own. Take a fleet 
of white painted Maruti 800 cars. To give each such car an 
identity of its own, each will have to be assigned a different 
registration number. Its particular or specific identity will 
then be constituted by both facts: that it belongs to a group 
called Maruti 800 cars, and that it has a distinctive and speci¬ 
fic registration number. This is too trivial an example, but the 
point is clear. India is a nation, and as such it should share 
certain characteristics with other nations. But India is a disti¬ 
nctive nation - not Pakistan, Bangladesh or Sri Lanka. with all 
three of which we share many common cultural and socio-econortfic 
features as well as some common history. 

How simple it would have been if that were all 
there was to the question of national identity! Obviously there 
is much more. Besides commonality and difference, let us take 
another set - heritage and commitment, one coming from the past 
and the other looking to the future. The point to note first is 
that it is the acknowledged heritage and a shared commitment that 
really matter. We have problems in both respects. Despite at 
least four decades of historiographic debate and constitutional 
deliberation we have not yet reached a large measure of agreement 
either about the past we have inherited or about the future we 
want to strive for. The quest for national identity demands re¬ 
newed and more intensified debate on these matters, but the 



danger is that precisely that debate can imperil our -fragile 
national unity. The other difficulty in this set is that this 
debate cannot be confined to the ruling elite or the national 
intelligentsia. The broad masses of the people have to be invol¬ 
ved in the debate, and at present we do not even have the infra¬ 
structure necessary for such a people s debate. The best means we 
have are the political parties, but they seem to have other 
preoccupations, and seem unequipped to catalyse such a people's 
debate. 


A third element we have to consider in the guest 
for a cogent national identity is the question of relation . Iden¬ 
tity cannot function in splendid isolation. We have to sort out 
our relation to other peoples and nations and cultures and econo¬ 
mies, and to the common quest of humanity for its human identity 
and destiny. We have our own imitative propensities and in¬ 
stincts, our own- desire to be like the technologically advanced 
and fairly affluent nations, or to think in the fashionable 
categories of the liberal west or the marxist west. We have our 
own largely unexamined preferences about who shall be our trade 
partners or ideological mentors. The question of relation is a 
multi-faceted one, and no one pattern, even a glib commitment to 
Non-alignment, will fit all relations. The relational question 
can also not be left to the intelligentsia or the ruling elite. 
It is of vital concern for the people, and if anyone says that 
the broad masses do not have the knowledge and skills to partici¬ 
pate in such a debate, this means only that such a person does 
not know our Indian masses at close range. They can be misled for 
a while, but ultimately their wisdom is bound to triumph. They 
have to be given a chance, by those who hold the power. It is 
their identity that is being defined. 

These three sets of considerations are vital to 
our quest, but by no means the only ones. In the area of 
relations, we still have not quite sorted out our relations to 
two regional cultures which havte had a great impact on our 
national identity - the Eurapean-American west (both liberal and 
Marxist) on the one hand, and our relation to Central Asian 
cultures of which we are rather oblivious,on the other. In this 
paper one has to leave out any adequate treatment of our central 
Asian debts. Here we deal primarily with one relational 
experience in the formative years of our history, namely our 
contacts with the Greek west in the 4th to 1st centuries BC, and 
the lessons we can draw from this experience for our identity 
today. In the course of that examination we come up with some 
aspects of our heritage of which we are not always conscious. 
This in turn can lead us to some fresh insights about the nature 
of our identity crisis and about the way forward in our quest for 
an Indian identity that is authentic and enduring. In fact, our 
identity seems to be wholly a matter of relations, relation to 
our heritage and self-understanding, relation to our own 
projected goals, relations within a nation, relation to other 
nations and peoples and relation to the reality of the world as 
it is given to us. 



Our own identity will have to be worked out in 
the context of other identity quests such as that of Europe. For 
the sake of manageability, I will largely leave out other impoi— 
tant quests that directly affect us, like that of the Soviet 
Union, the USA, the Peoples Republic of China, the Arab world, 
the peoples of Africa and Latin America and so on. Here we focus 
on Europe's present self-understanding first, and then take a 
look at the origins of that self-understanding in relation to us. 


EUROPE AND INDIA 

It seems that at every significant point of its 
history Europe has a lesson to offer us. And it is one of the 
strange facts of history that the historical relation between 
European and Indian identities remains largely unexamined or 
unacknowledged. The consequence is that both identities suffer 
distortion in their self-understanding. A false pride prevents 
each from acknowledging its debt to the other. We shall here 
seek only to take a look, at the first historical intei—action 
between Europe and India in the pre-Christian era, and to draw 
some simple lessons therefrom for understanding ourselves and 
Europe to some extent. 


WHAT IS EUROPE? 


What indeed is Europe as a historical phenome¬ 
non? Its existence as an entity has been even less continuous 
than that of India. At no time, even in the heyday of the Roman 
Empire, did Europe exist as a political entity embracing all the 
nations now on the European continent. India has at least a 
common colonial past and four decades of continuous history to 
boast about. Political Europe is still a project, an idea in the 
minds of men, a dream yet to be realised. 

What is Europe? In .the words of its own best 
spokesmen, Europe is a myth and a mission, an enduring adventure 
and a chequered heritage. 

The myth is the easiest to recount. In the 
Greek myth, Europa is a west Asian princess, the daughter of 
Agenor, King of Tyre (Syria), abducted by Zeus the god of the 
Greeks. The myth encapsulates the prehistoric experience of the 
Greeks. Denis de Rougemont, the erudite Swiss professor, in his 
Meaning of Europe (1965) has this to say about that pre-history: 

Europe was civilised "by the effect of a succession 
of intellectual, technical and religious contributions 
which had their origin in Egypt, Mesopotamia and Phoeni¬ 
cia and were transferred thence first to Crete, then via 
the Aegean Sea to Greece, and from there to the coun¬ 
tries of the west, known in Semitic languages as Ereb , 
which very probably is the derivation of the name 
Europe".(1) 



De Rougemont, a proud and patriotic European, acknowledges that 
European civilisation, as well as the civilising people of Eu¬ 
rope, originally came -from Asia and Africa. This awareness is not 
always characteristic of the average European consciousness. 

If that is the myth of the origins of European 
civilisation, what is its mission? The opening words of De Rouge- 
mont's four lecture series in the studium generale of the Univer¬ 
sity of Geneva on The Meaning of Europe give us an answer: 

"I wish to speak to you about Europe, not as a cause to 

defend or a larger homeland to glorify, but as an adventure 

of decisive significance for the whole of mankind . By Europe 
I mean that part of the world which made the world', since 
it was in Europe that the idea of the human race was born; 

in fact Europe was the sine qua non of a truly universal 

history...The central thesis of the four lectures in the 
series is ’ this definition of Europe in functional terms as 
'the creator of the world .“ (emphasis in the original)(1) 

The professor goes on to give some reasons for 
these bold claims for Europe as the creator of the world. The 
main reasons are threes 

"1. Europe discovered the whole of the earth, and nobody 
ever came and discovered Europe. 

2. Europe has held sway on all the continents in succession, 
and up till now has never been ruled by any foreign power. 

3. Europe has produced a civilisation which is being imi¬ 

tated by the whole world, whilst the converse has never 
happened." (2) 

Since our relation to European civilisation is a 
crucial element in the forging of our own national identity as 
Indians, we have dispassionately to come to terms with such bold 
claims. We have to understand Europe s self-understanding. Denis 
de Rougemont tells us that the two key words to an understanding 
of Europe are "adventure" and "eKpansion". Let us take him at his 
word, and accept the fact that European civilisation has been an 
adventure that has lasted for centuries, and that Europe's sense 
of a universal mission still powers its expansion. We in India 
have been touched by that enduring adventure and unrelenting 
expansion at many points of our history and culture. We will do 
well to become aware of these impacts, sometimes rude, but at 
times also refining. Let me remind you of a few aspects of these. 

EUROPE'S FIRST IMPACT ON INDIA 


The first major impact of Europe on India was 
the invasion of Alexander of Macedonia in the fourth century B C. 
The impact was short and confined largely to the north-west. The 
Macedonian's interest in India was limited. He wanted to complete 
the conquest of Darius Persian Empire, and India was simply the 



last outpost of that empire. Having captured Persepolis in 330, 
Alexander crossed the mountains in 329-328 into the Kabul valley, 
conquering Bactria and the sturdy hi Ilmen who offered stiff 
resistance up north in 327. Crossing the Indus he came to terms 
with Prince Ambhi at Takshasila, and with the latter's enemy the 
F'aurava king, the Porus of the Greek annals. We will not go into 
the details of these encounters of Europe and India which com¬ 
bined inhuman cruelty with high nobility, the latter mostly on 
the part of the Indians. Having crossed the Jhelum and the 
Chenab, Alexander's army was stopped at the Beas, not by the 
superiority of Indian forces, but by the sullen refusal of his 
officers and troops to go any further. In 326 the Macedonian 
conqueror, still a youth, began beating the retreat. His troops 
were however not so young any longer, having left their homes a 
good many years before. Too many of them perished in that river 
cruise north led by the Cretan Admiral Nearchos, to make the 
survivors too cheerful to proceed. Many of them stayed back and 
settled down, along the banks of the river. Even Alexander did 
not manage to get back to Macedonia, but died in Babylon in June 
323. Nearchos got back and became the main source for the annals 
of the Greeks - Arrian, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Polyaenus and 
Strabo. 


Our own Indian records on this first major en¬ 
counter between Europe and India are largely legendary, but the 
general picture that emerges is strong anti-Yavana polemic. Our 
Vavu purana. Vuga purana, and the Bhagavata have vivid accounts 
of the siege and destruction of Magadha and Mathura by the Yavana 
Mlecchas, but these refer to the Indo-Greek invasions of Demetri¬ 
us and Menander more than a hundred and forty years later. Pani- 
ni and Patanjali both knew the Greek script, Yavanalipi . Asoka 
used yavanalipi along with Kharoshti for his edicts. If Alexan¬ 
der's seven year sojourn in the Indian sub-continent broke the 
Babylonian-Persian wall between Europe and India, Demetrius (ca 
180-165 be) and his son-in-law Menander, who became a Buddhist, 
extended European influence all the way to Pataliputra. 

Strangely enough this. first major period of 
Indo-European contacts, which lasted from 330 BC to ca 150 BC, 
was a key period in the histories of both Europe and India. The 
impact stimulated new developments in both cultures. In this 
brief paper one can only illustrate, not describe these 
developments. We are not positing a direct causal connection 
between the impact and the developments, but merely noting the 
time sequence. 


THE BIRTH OF THE INDIAN NATION 

In some ways, the Indian nation was born in 322 
BC, though the gestation period before that runs into thousands 
of years of obscure history and documentation. India is older, 
but the Indian political entity begins with Chandragupta Maurya. 

In India, we note the development of large unify¬ 
ing empires, almost immediately following Alexander s death. 



Magadha began expanding in 322. Chandragupta Maurya intervened in 
the Punjab and wiped out the last remnants of Greek garrisons. He 
soon faced a new conqueror from the west, Seleucus Nicator, who 
had vanquished Antigonos and established supremacy over West 
Asia, with Babylon as his new capital, and was now trying to 
regain the old Persi an --Macedonian satrapies beyond the Indus. 
Chandragupta prevailed against Seleucus and took over Paropani- 
sadai(Kabul), Aria(Herat), Arachosia(Kandahar) and Gedrosia. Thus 
for the first time we see an Indian emperor ruling over parts of 
Iran. Chandragupta married Seleucus daughter and received Mega- 
sthenes as Greek ambassador at his court. His empire extended 
from Afghanistan to Bengal; he ruled through a common government, 
unlike Alexander. He was assisted by that great statesman, Chana- 
kya(Vishnugupta?). As model king and administrator he certainly 
surpassed Darius or Alexander, though western historiographers 
are often reluctant _to recognise his greatness or that of Chana- 
kya who is in so many ways superior to a Machiavel1i. Again, 
unlike Alexander's empire which nearly collapsed on his death, 
the Maurya empire had a distinguished successor in Bindusara who 
ruled for 28 years and extended the empire south to the Deccan. 
In the third generation we have Asoka Priyadarsin, a man of 
culture and wisdom comparable to Solomon. All this happened 
immediately after Alexander s short-lived conquest and long be¬ 
fore the second European wave under Demetrius and Menander began 
around 200 BC, 32 years after Asoka s rule ended in 232 BC. 

THE BIRTH OF INDIA AS A POLITICAL ENTITY 

The foundations of Indian identity are to be 
sought in the period long before the Maurya empire, in the life 
and primal vision of our Adivasis, in the primordial cosmo-thean- 
dric insights of the Vedic tradition, in the religious ferment 
which created the two great and still vital Indian religious- 
philosophical traditions of anatmavada (Buddhist) and atmavada 
(Brahmanical), in the multi-layered cultural heritage of pre- 
Buddhist India and so on. But as a social-political entity neat— 
est to our present India, the identity question for us Indians 
today has to focus first on this great * and glorious Maurya 
period, which created India as a political entity, just as the 
Roman and Byzantine empires and the Carolingian Renaissance 
created Europe as a political entity centuries later. Much work 
still needs to be done to assess the degree to which the European 
impact served as a stimulus to the reformulation of this Indian 
identity in the 4th to 1st century BC. 

In that assessment, however, there is one point 
that needs special attention. As Indians today, we can identify 
ourselves more easily with Kanishka and the Kushans who were 
Scythian foreign invaders from Central Asia than with Alexander, 
Demetrius or Menander, who are equally foreign invaders who took 
the title 'King of the Indians , this time, however, from Europe. 
What is it in the Indian consciousness which can more readily 
accept and assimilate invaders from Central Asia, while we cannot 
do it to a European invader, even when he accepts one of our own 
Indian religions as Menander the Buddhist Greek did? That must 



remain a largely unanswered question, but one to which we must 
•find an answer, i-f our quest for Indian identity is to be open 
and authentic. 

There is a second question raised in this con¬ 
nection. Why was it that kings both -foreign and Indian -found 
Buddhism more congenial than Hinduism? Was it because Buddhism 
was -free from caste and priestcraft and therefore from theocratic 
claims to intervene in or control the polity? Or was it because 
the genius of Buddhism is more universal and humanistic than that 
of Brahmanism? If the answer to both questions is affirmative, 
even with qualifications, then part of the task of re-forging our 
national identity today is for Hinduism to do a good deal of 
self-examination and self-criticism, if as the dominant religion 
of our nation it is to fulfill its ennobling function. The other 
alternative, namely to revive Buddhism as a healthy competitor to 
Hinduism seems unrealistic under present conditions. 

The most obvious contribution made by the Greeks 
to India then was in the form of political institutions. Was it 
not Chandragupta who said that Alexander had all but secured the 
empire for him? (3) The political institutions of the liauryan 
Empire were largely adaptations of the Persian and Macedonian 
ones. At the base of our political identity as a nation are these 
borrowings and adaptations which we can cheerfully acknowledge, 
since neither the Greeks nor the Persians were doing us a special 
favour by letting us adopt their political institutions. But 
from the point of view of a proper se1f-understanding we should 
be aware of where we got some of the ideas which shaped our 
nation. It is also worth noting that according to Varahamihira, 
an Indian king sent an embassy to Byzantine Emperor Justinian 
(483-565 AD), hardly a year after the news came that Justinian 
had published (ca 529 AD> his code of laws. How it affected the 
evolution of ra,jan 11i in India is difficult to assess; but the 
genius of India, unlike that of Japan is not borrowing or 
imitating, but digesting and recreating. How one wishes that that 
genius were more evident today! 

THE CULTURAL IMPACT 


The Greek, invasions made an impact on our cultural 
tradition which we often under-estimate, out of some false pride. 
The art of Gandhara has been studied in detail and acknowledged 
by scholars, though public awareness of this debt is still very 
limited. Gandhara art was a joint product of European or Greek 
technique and Indian genius. But there are other areas where work 
still needs to be done. 

If the Milindapanha is by an Indian writer, as 
scholars suggest, rather than by the Greek King Menander himself, 
then this seems to be the first bit of chronicle or historical 
writing that we have from Indian hands. Once again we must note 
that the Puranas are not entirely legend and saga, but contain, 
at least in parts, real historical writing, as for example the 



part of Yugapurana which narrates the Greek conquest. Dr. 
K.P.Jayaswal in his "Historical Data in the Gar.ga-Samh i ta and the 
Brahmin Empire" has given us an admirable introduction, text and 
translation of the Yuga-purana(4). It was the European impact 
which taught us to write history, though we were rather slow 
learners. 


The most important single impact was in the area 
of Drama. This is a hotly contested subject, and one speaks out 
of a very limited knowledge. The contention that Indian drama is 
of totally independent indigenous origin and has nothing to do 
with the Greek dramatic tradition needs re-examination. The 
sober judgment of W.W.Tarn should be taken seriously. It is 
beyond doubt that there were Greek cities ( po1eis ) in India after 
the Greek invasions, and a polis of any pretensions without a 
theatre is unthinkable"(5) . In the first generation the Greek 
settlers enacted Aeschylus and Sophocles, Euripides and Aristo¬ 
phanes, for Hellenic culture was spread and sustained by Greek 
drama and the epics of Hesiod and Homer. The Hellenistic values 
like democracy (Aeschylus), lofty humanism and the liberation of 
humanity from enslavement (Sophocles), criticism of war and ty¬ 
ranny and religious superstition (Eurip ides), and laughing at the 
ludicrousness of life (Aristophanes) were spread wherever the 
Greeks went more through the theatre than through discursive 
writing or preaching. 

In the second and third generations of the Greek 
settlements, these plays had to be translated into Prakrit, and 
gradually Indians must have come to share the enjoyment of these 
plays. We have evidence that Sophocles reached India, on a vase 
of Indian (Gandhara) manufacture now in the museum at Lahore, 
depicting Haemon begging Creon for Antigones s life, a scene 
from Sophocles Antigone . I he Greek mimes also reached India 
through these Greek settlements, and the Yavanika which literally 
means Greek (adjective) but now means curtain, is a gift of the 
Greek mime tradition to India. Kathakali , and the Kathak tradi¬ 
tion in general in India, and conceivably also Bharatanatyam may 
have received inspiration from the Greek mime tradition, though 
evidence is hard to find, except for the fact that the Greek mime 
tradition had come to India before the beginning of our era.(6) 
Once again we are not speaking of imitation but of inspiration, 
and mainly of form, not necessarily of content. These distin¬ 
ctions are important, but both form and inspiration are equally 
important for the creation of good drama or literature. 

When Kaviputra in his Pratijnavaugandharavana 
depicts a wooden elephant concealing soldiers, we immediately 
think of the Trojan horse, and Sudraka s comedy Mrichch'akatika 
(Clay Cart) may remind us of Aristophanes, but there is a world 
of difference when one steps out of the Greek play into the world 
of a Sakuntala . Even earlier than Bhasa and Kalidasa, we have 
fragments now from the first century Buddhist poet Asvaghosha, 
who was a philosophical dramatist, and put forward Buddhist 
teaching in the form of dramas where the dramatis personae are 
given names like Wisdom, Endurance and Fame. Only the form is 



Greek. The content is distinctively Indian. (7) 

Can we not be honest enough to acknowledge our 
debt, at least in the matter of -form, without detracting -from the 
glory of a Bhasa or a Kalidasa? Even today, where do our literary 
forms come from? Not from Bhasa or Kalidasa, not from Asvaghosha 
or Kaviputra, but from the writers of the last two or three 
centuries in the west. There is nothing wrong with that. But 
where is that Indian genius which created classical Indian lite¬ 
rature that has endured for centuries and even today draws uni¬ 
versal admiration? We can proudly point to a few names like that 
of Tagore, but these names are lamentably few. The problem today 
is not that we are using western forms, but that the national 
genius is still largely dormant. 

Our cultural creativity as a nation is more evi¬ 
dent in dance forms than in literature and poetry. Without even 
borrowing from western forms we have been able to revive the 
Kathak and Kathakali, Bharatanatyam and Kuchipudi as well as 
other traditions in a creative way. We have been less successful 
in reviving our folk traditions of culture, and the revived dance 
and mime traditions remain largely confined to an elite, both of 
performers and of spectators. I am not in a position to say to 
what extent Bhasa and Kalidasa wrote for the common people or for 
the cultured elite. But today the identity question in India has 
much to do with full participation of the masses in cultural 
creativity, no matter whether the forms are western or indi¬ 
genous. 

It is interesting to note how a secular identity 
has dealt with folk cultures in the melting—pot civilisation of 
the USA and in the anti-religious culture of the Soviet Union. 
In the USA the state does practically little for conserving or 
promoting the folk cultures of the Native American, Black, Chica- 
no and European peoples who have been thrown into the melting 
pot. And since private enterprise sees little prospect of profit 
in such conservation and promotion, the folk cultures fall by the 
wayside, their impact being limited largely to the sphere of 
music. We in India are perhaps less in danger of using the so- 
called secular identity to bulldoze folk cultures. 

In the Soviet Union on the other hand there has 
been a remarkable effort to promote and conserve the cultural 
forms of the 100 natlona1ities that constitute the USSR. Two 
problems there should however be noted. First, because the state 
that promotes this culture is avowedly anti-religious, they have 
purged the folk art forms of their religious matrix and meaning, 
and in that process subtracted from the authenticity of these 
forms. Secondly by professionalising the performance of these art 
forms, they have reduced the level of participation of the broad 
masses in the expression of these forms which participation is so 
essential for folk identity. 

In dealing with the cultural impact of the Greek 
invasions of 2000 years ago, we have jumped to the problem of how 



we react to Europe as "adventure and expansion". We are in a 
period very similar to that of the Maurya and Gupta empires. They 
sought with a remarkable degree o+ success to effect a cultural 
renaissance which served as the basis for an Indian identity over 
against the Hellenic identity that was being imposed on our 
people by the foreign invaders. The Greeks, in typical European 
style, regarded everything that was not hellenic as Barbarian. 
Those Europeans learned much from us, but their historical con¬ 
sciousness seldom acknowledges that debt. The new European civi¬ 
lisation which seeks to bulldoze the world into cultural confor¬ 
mity is more formidable in its impact, but we are still reeling 
from the impact and have not yet been able to get our heads back 
on our shoulders and our hearts in our chests in order to react 
to it creatively and authentically. 

THE RELIGIOUS-PHILOSOPHICAL IMPACT 

The Greek invasions did make a more or less perma¬ 
nent impact on our reiiglous-philosophical tradition. There is 
sufficient circumstantial evidence for this as well as some 
written evidence. British scholars generally take the view that 
no such influence can be conclusively demonstrated. A.B.Keith and 
W.W.Tarn are examples of this position. * Tarn of course was 
looking for second century BC evidence and would have none from 
the first century, and both Keith and Tarn have a very limited 
interest in the religious-philosophical aspects of the impact. As 
we shall show later, however, Indian philosophy-religion made a 
greater impact on Greek philosophy than vice versa. 

Contacts between Greek and Indian philosophers 
ante-date the invasion of Alexander. Eusebius the fourth century 
Church historian gives us a fragment from Aristoxenos of Tarent, 
a contemporary of Aristotle and his students 

"Socrates met at Athens an Indian who asked him what sort of 
philosophy he practised. Socrates told him that his investi¬ 
gations were regarding the life of man; he (the Hindu 
philosopher) began to laugh, and said. you cannot 
contemplate human things unless you know something about 
divine real ities. " (8) 

The other major refernce is from Plutarch's 
Alexander . Alexander, though tutored by no less a guru than 
Aristotle himself, had no time for philosophy even when he was 
not pre-occupied with war and conquest. We know however from 
Plutarch's accounts that his entourage had several philosophers 
in it, , brought from Greece - Cal 1isthenes, the friend of 
Aristotle, Anaxarchus of Abdera, Onesicritus who was a disciple 
of Diogenes the Cynic, and probably seven others. 

Plutarch also tells us an incident from the fag 
end of Alexander's career in India when he had already started 
his retreat by river cruise. He was irritated by the stubborn 
unwillingness of his Macedonian troops to go any further with the 
conquest, and in an altogether bad moods 

"He took ten of the Indian philosophers prisoners who had 



been most active in persuading Sabbas to revolt, and had 
caused the Macedonians a great deal of trouble. These men, 
called gymnosophists (i.e.naked philosophers), were reputed 
to be extremely ready and succinct in their answers, which 
he made trial of, by putting difficult questions to them". 
(9) 

This gesture of arresting philosophers rather than arguing with 
them was perhaps part of the adventure and expansion of the 
European spirit. The game that ensued was no philosophical 
dialogue, but a showing off of the captor's superiority over his 
prisoners. 

Alexander put one question to each of the ten 
philosophers, with the pleasant warning that if the answer of any 
one of them was not pertinent, he would be put to death. The 
eldest of them was to be the final judge as to which ones were 
not pertinent. The 'game went like this: 

Alexander to Philosopher 1: Which is more numerous, the living or 
the dead? 

Phil Is Certainly the living, since the dead do not exist. 

To Phil 2. Which produced the largest beasts, the earth or the 
sea? 

Phil 2. Certainly the earth, since it contains the sea also. 

To Phil 3. Which is the most cunning animal? 

Phil 3. That animal which has not yet been discovered by man. 

To Phil 4. What argument did you use to persuade Sabbas to re¬ 
volt? 

Phil 4. I said to the king: One should either live or die nobly. 

To Phil 5. Which is older, night or day? 

Phil 5. Day is older, by one day. 

Alexander: That is not satisfactory. 

Phil 5. Strange questions get strange answers. 

To Phil 6. What should one do to be exceedingly beloved? 

Phil 6. One should be very powerful, without making oneself too 
much feared. 

To Phil 7. How can a man become a god? 

Phil 7. By doing that which was impossible for men to do. 

To Phil 8. Which is stronger, life or death? 

Phil 8. Life, because it supports so many miseries. 

To Phil 9. How long is it decent for a man to live? 

Phil 9. Till death appears more desirable than life. 

To Phil 10, the eldest, the judge: Now give your sentence. 

Phil 10. Everyone has answered worse than another, 

Alexander: Then you shall die first, for giving such a sentence. 
Phil 10. Not so, 0 King. you said the one who gives the worst 



answer should die first, and I am the judge, not you. 

The story ends with Alexander giving gifts to all 
the ten and dismissing them. This was no philosophical or reli¬ 
gious dialogue, but simply a game which Alexander obviously 
enjoyed. Alexander then sent his philosopher, Onesicritus the 
Cynic to go and interview the most reputed among the gymnosophs, 
the one called Cal anus or Kalamos and to bring him to Alexander. 
Onesicritus went to see him and asked him to explain his philo¬ 
sophy and then to come to Alexander. Calanus, whose real name 
according to Plutarch was Sphines, asked Onesicritus to take off 
his clothes and to sit naked if he wanted to learn. He told him 
also that it did not matter whether he came from Alexander or 
from Jupiter himself. 

Thereupon Onesicritus went to another yogi called 
Dandamis, who received him with much more civility. The Greek 
told the Indian about Pythagoras, Socrates and Diogenes. Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, the Indian was very much impressed, but told him 
that the Greek savants and sages erred only in one thing, namely 
in having too much respect for the laws and customs of their own 
small country. 

Finally the King of Takshasiia himself persuaded 
Calanus to appear before Alexander, not by threat but by fervent 
plea. Calanus gave some advice to Alexander on how to govern his 
empire, but there was very little philosophical discussion, it 
seems. Much later Calanus gave Alexander an object lesson in 
philosophy. According to Plutarch, whose source was probably 
Alexander's Admiral Nearchos, himself an eye-witness, Calanus 
came to his own funeral pyre on horseback, and quietly saying his 
prayers, ascended the funeral pyre and went into meditation, 
while his disciples set fire to the pyre. He covered his face, 
but stirred not when the fire began devouring him. He thus showed 
Alexander at least how to die, if not how to live. Plutarch adds 
that the same thing was done by another Indian who came with 
Julius Caesar to Athens, more than two centuries later. (10) 

Whoever Calanes and Dandamis were in terms of 
their real Indian names, the former at least seems to have been a 
Digambara Jain. Others may have been Buddhists, Jains or Hindus. 
It is quite possible that many other yogis and monks had contacts 
with these Greek philosophers in Alexander's entourage, and 
learned something of Pythagoras and Socrates, Plato and Aris¬ 
totle, Diogenes and others. It would seem that some Indians 
listened to these with respect, but found them in no wise 
superior to their own tradition. The influence of Greek 
philosophy on India was quite minimal, at least so far as 
Alexander's invasion was concerned. Indian thinkers may have 
become better acquainted with Greek philosophy in the second and 
first centuries BC, during the period of the Greek kingdoms of 
India ruled by Demetrius, Menander and their successors. It is 
indeed interesting to note that while during this period many 
Greeks, including King Menander, embraced the Indian religion of 
Buddhism, there seems to have been no interest on the part of the 



Indians to -follow Greek philosophical schools. There is every 
reason to believe that the Indian rejection o-f Greek philosophy 
was based on some knowledge of it. Indians showed considerable 
respect for Greek philosophy but found no occasion to replace 
their own with it. 

This sense of self-sufficiency and superiority 
seems to have stayed with the many Indians who travelled to the 
west in subsequent times, following the Buddhist missionary 
expansion during and after the Asoka period. In the romance of 
Apollonius of Tyana (Apollonius was a historical figure who died 
around 97 AD), written by F'h i lostratus the Elder (died ca 225 
AD), we find the story of Apollonius, a Syrian Greek philosopher 
encountering some Indian sannyasins. The Greek asked the Indians 
whether they "knew themselves", since according to the Greek 
there was nothing more important. The Indian reply was, as 
reported by the Greeks "If we know all things, then of course we 
must first know durselves, but we could not have attained to 
wisdom had we not ourselves been first known to ourselves". 
Whether the words are accurately reported or not, the attitude 
seems to be authentically Indian. 

In summary we can repeat that insofar as the 
religious-philosophical impact goes the effect of the Indian 
tradition on the Europeans was infinitely greater than that of 
the latter on the former. 

THE SCIENTIFIC IMPACT 

The impact of Greek science on India was largely 
in medicine and astronomy, in medicine India seems to have rejec¬ 
ted surgery entirely, since it involved cutting up the human 
body. Surgery was practised in the Alexandrian school of Herophi- 
los by Erasistratos in the 3rd century BC, but neither Susruta 
nor Charaka has much to say about it. Indian Medicine on the 
contrary seems to have borrowed heavily from Hippocrates and 
Galen. Ayurveda's vata-pitta-kapha as constituting the three 
basic humours of the body, and the idea of bloodletting to cure 
fevers as well as the oath of secrecy taken by Vaidyas, seem to 
reflect Hippocratic influence. 

In astronomy the Indian debt seems greater. The 
Garqi-samhita . an Indian astronomical work of uncertain date 
(first to third century AD) admits the superiority and primacy 
of Greeks in astronomy: "The Yavanas are uncivilised, yet the 
science of astronomy originated with them and for this they must 
be reverenced". It does not matter here how much Greek Astronomy 
owed to Babylonian and Sumerian traditions. Varahamihira, the 
great Indian astronomer of the mid-sixth century AD echoes the 
judgment of the Gargi-samhita in paying tribute to Greek astrono¬ 
my. His Panchasiddhantika was written when Greek astronomers were 
still living in India. He refers to tavanacharya, vavaneswara, 
Yavanjataka, Yavanasiddhanta and so on. His Romaka (Roman; sys¬ 
tem does not use the Indian yuga system of reckoning time but 
prefers the Alexandrian Metonic Cycle, and the meridian calcu- 



lations are based on Yavanapura or Alexandria in Egypt. He also 
gives the difference in meridian calculations between Alexandria 
and Ujjaini. 


THE ECONOMIC IMPACT 

Alexander s munificence was legendary. Plutarch 
waxes eloquent on this subject, without worrying too much about 
where the money came from. Alexander s Macedonians seized from 
Babylon, Susa and Persepolis, a sum of 180,000 talents. Compare 
that with the annual revenue of the city of Athens (400 talents) 
and the annual revenue of rich Macedonia(1000 talents). That 
senseless orgy of loot, arson and plunder which was exhibited in 
Susa and Persepolis, was also shown to us Indians, giving us a 
taste of "Europe as adventure and expansion". If Alexander could 
freeely distribute golden cups and gold coins among his friends 
and favourites, ' the gold came from Persia and India, the gold of 
the Barbarians. This love of gold or money, so common to all of 
us all over the world except among unspoiled tribals, was a 
characteristic feature of all the collective adventures and ex¬ 
pansions of Europe from Alexander through the Crusades, of the 
trading expeditions, of the imperial conquests of the 16th centu¬ 
ry and after, even of the neo-coionlalism and the arms trade that 
are current today. 

I do not want to suggest that Indians are less 
greedy and avaricious than Europeans. But it is good for us to 
note that the European civilisation with which we have to deal is 
one that has grown fat by plunder and loot, by unfair trade and 
by ruthless exploitation. That is less true of India. 

THE INDIAN IMPACT ON EUROPE 

V 

Megasthenes was a diplomat. He has nice things to 
say about the India between Alexander s and Demetrius' inva¬ 
sions. "No Indian has ever been convicted of lying".. "They are 
not litigious. Witnesses and seals are unnecessary when a man 
makes a deposit; he acts in trust. ‘Their houses are usually 
unguarded".(11) We shall pat our ancestors on the back for that. 

Strabo the Geographer kca 64 BC to ca 21AD) tells 
us that 120 ships sailed to India every year from Myos Hormos, 
the Egyptian port in the Red Sea,(12) and that a few ships sailed 
around the south of India to the mouth of the Ganges (13). During 
the middle of the first century AD, the Greek seaman Hippalus 
discovered that the Monsoon could be used to carry ships from the 
straits of Bab--el-Mandeb over the high seas to India. (14) With 
the first century contacts between India and Greece thus become 
regular. Brahmins and Buddhists are seen in Alexandria and in 
Europe., as well as in Asia Minor. 

□ur impact on Europe and its civilisation was 
certainly not through invasion and conquest. We cannot claim 
much of an impact on European art or drama. it there was an 
economic contrtibution, that was not willingly given. Neither in 



medicine nor in science we made no great contributions to the 
west. In Mathematics, we can claim perhaps a little more than 
just zero and the numerals, but we shall not press the point 
here. Nor shall we argue here that Pythagoras was the Buddha of 
the Marketplace, the F'utha o-f the Agora. Socrates may have 
discoursed with Indians in Athens. Apollonius may have had 
debates with Indian scholars in Asia Minor in the first or second 
centuries. 

The major impact of India on Europe occurred 
through the Buddhist missionary expansion, and these wandering 
monks left neither memoirs nor monuments. In the wake of the 
Buddhist monks sent out by Asoka many Hindus and Jains also 
started out on voyages and peregrinations to the west. These came 
in contact with many religious and philosophical sages and sa¬ 
vants in the west, and mostly through conversation, influenced 
them. It does not seem to have been a characteristic of this 
missionary expansion of India to the west and to the Middle East 
to found a school or to start a distinctive religious group. 
Buddhist monks and Jain munis as well as Hindu yogis seem to have 
made a lasting impact on all the major schools of Hellenic 
religion and philosophy - Pythagoreans and Stoics, F'latonists and 
Sophists, Eleatics and followers of mystery cults. We do not have 
the space to document even the scanty evidence that has come down 


One of the most remarkable of these impacts was 
upon Ammonius Saccas, as the Syrian Porphyry tells us in his Vita 
Plot inii . Through Ammonius Saccas, whom some western scholars 
were once tempted to regard as a Buddhist monk himself, his 
disciple Plotinus developed a love for the Indian tradition. 
Plotinus laid the foundations for the western mystical tradition, 
which goes back at least to Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato, but 
was recreated in a new mode by Plotinus and given a philosophical 
basis for the first time in the west, in the concept of union 
with the One from whom we have ail come to be. 

Western scholars are very eager to deny any trace 
of oriental influence in Plotinus. In the first half of this 
century the French scholar E.Brehier, in Pi is introduction to 
P1otin tried to advance the hypothesis that this mystical concept 
had no antecedent in the west and could only have come from the 
Indian or other Oriental tradition. British and Berman scholars 
would have none of that, and even today the general position of 
western scholarship is that Plotinus got nothing from India. And 
our Indian scholars usually follow the western consensus. 

Why this great reluctance to acknowedge an obvious 
debt? The reason seems to be fairly simple. The influence of 
Plotinus on the western tradition is enormous. It is not just 
that Augustine of Hippo and Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, 
Boethius and John Scotus, Thomas Aquinas and Ibn Babirol (Avice- 
bron), Bruno and Campanella, Wordsworth, Spenser and Shelley, 
Dante and Goethe all owe so much to Plotinus, and to what passed 
for Neo-platonism. Long before Marcino Ficino published the Latin 



version of the Enneads in 1492, the neo-platonic tradition had 
penetrated deep into the European soul through the Christian 
monastic movements, through the Patristic teachings o-f early 
medieval thought, and through the occult tradition represented 
by alchemy as well as the Jewish Kabbala. Its deepest repository 
is perhaps the Theologia Germanica , the German mystical tradition 
represented by Eckhart, Boehme and Tauler and many others. With¬ 
out Augustine's Civitas Dei (City of God) there is no western 
civilisation, and Augustine s debt to Plotinus is widely acknow¬ 
ledged. It was Giordano Bruno s en-souled universe, a distinctly 
neoplatonic notion, that led to the principle o-f Natural Law in 
Kepler and Galileo and laid the foundations of western science. 

Gibbon was right in regarding Christianity as a 
pernicious oriental barbarism which pervaded Europe. He would 
have been even more right if he had the knowledge and wisdom to 
recognise the- oriental element of neo-platonism which Europe 
cannot get rid of, even if it repudiated Christianity. 

Islam s debt to neoplatonism is prodigious. Ghay- 
lan of Damascus (died 743 AD), a contemporary of John of Damas¬ 
cus, and who was executed by the Caliph, as well as Jahm ben 
Safwan (died 745 AD) who instigated revolt against the Ummayyad 
regime were both basically neo-platonists. Though regarded as un¬ 
orthodox by Muslims they laid the foundations of developed Isla¬ 
mic thought. As soon as the Abbasid Caliphate was set up in 
Baghdad (762 AD), the first effort was to translate the Greek 
texts into Arabic - the medical corpus of Galen and Hippocrates 
and Euclid's mathematics. Much of what they translated as Aristo¬ 
tle was actually neo-piatonic. The greatest impact on Islamic 
thought was made by the Theologia Aristotelis which was basically 
a neo-platonic compilation based on Plotinus. The Liber de Causis 
attributed to Aristotle was actually a work of Proclus the neo- 
platonist. A1 Farabi (870-950) was a neo-p1atonist directly in¬ 
fluenced by Pseudo-Dionysius, the Christian neo-platonist. A1 
Kindi (d. after 866) and Al Ashari (873/4 to 935/6 AD) were both 
half neo-platonist and half Aristotelian. Neo-platonism s main 
channel into Arabic thought and then,through the Renaissance into 
European civilisation was Ibn-Sinai (Avicenna 980-1037).(15) 

We shall not dwell further on this impact of Ori¬ 
ental Indian mysticism' on European thought through Plotinus and 
the Neo-platonic schools of a later period. Europe s soul, des¬ 
pite the apparent disdain of many modern western scholars for 
Neo-platonism, is soaked with this oriental element, and any time 
there is fresh creativity in Europe, whether in science, religion 
or literature, it can be traced back to this source. Even Marx- 
Engels owed more than they recognised to this oriental element. 

CONCLUSION 

With that we return to our orginal concern - our 
national identity in the face of a dominant western civilisation. 
India and Europe owe each other many debts. We cannot easily 
repay them, but let us at least be conscious of our debts. 



Europe, driven by that adventure and mission to 
create the world, has hit us many times, and since the drive is 
only intensified in recent times, we are still being hit. 

It is no use trying to hit back. That is not the 
soul of India. Taking a totally negative attitude towards western 
civilisation can be extremely counter-productive. We will only be 
chasing a false identity by imitating Ayatollah Khomeini in this 
regard. Neither can we find that identity by reviving ancient 
models like Ramarajya. We should come to terms with the west, so 
that our relations can be authentic and not false. Part of that 
set of terms would be to react to western world-civilising hyb- 
ris . not by a counter- hybris . but by genuine creativity rooted in 
our own culture, while open to all that is good in other tradi¬ 
tions and cultures. Chandragupta and Asoka were not reluctant to 
borrow heavily from the political institutions of Greece and 
Persia. When they hit back at the Persians and the Macedonians, 
they did it with restraint and dignity. 

What held together the empire of Chandragupta and 
Asoka was more than a unified polity artificially imposed upon 
the conquered. Asoka especially stood for a rajaniti based on 
dharma .He had an army, but worked hard to maintain peaceful and 
friendly relations with all nations. After the last victory in 
battle ( yuddhavijava ). he shifted to the ideal of dharmavijava 
which would of course have made more sense had he done it before 
the Kalinga battle. Yet this notion ot dharmavijava or the victo¬ 
ry of righteousness, this dharmameva vijavate should be written 
alongside our satvameva vijavate . more in the hearts of our 
rulers and people than on our emblem or crest. Dharma here does 
not mean religion in our present narrow sense, but justice and 
peace, equity and dignity for ail, with compassion and care, 
self-restraint and seif-disc ip 1ine. 

Asoka propagated his dharma-mahamatras which were 
by no means religious doctrines. His missions never sought to 
convert or colonialise, unlike the European missions - first the 
crusades for liberating the holy land from the unbelievers, then 
the Christian mission to save the world by converting, and then 
finally the current European mission of civilising the world 
through cultural, technological and economic domination. Asoka 
controlled the religions fairly firmly, but he also pushed them 
in the direction of practising a higher dharma. Himself an ardent 
Buddhist, he did not show favouritism to his own religion. In his 
realm Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism flourished together in 
mutual concord. All three received equal patronage from Asoka. We 
do not often visualise the fact that in Asoka s time the 
hostility between Buddhism and Hinduism was even more intense 
than that between Hinduism and Islam today. For the Hindus the 
Bouddhas- and Jainas were heretics to be hunted and persecuted. 
Hinduism was not as tolerant of Buddhism as we sometimes too 
easily assume today, projecting over to early Hinduism a benign 
ovei—all tolerance which was not really there. 



And yet, to Asoka, "to -foster one s own religion, 
deprecating the others out of affection for one s own, is to do 
the worst- harm to one s own religion." So he fostered all 
religions alike while constantly urging the higher ideals on all 
religions alike - ideals like mastery of the senses, purity in 
thought and deed, gratitude and compassion, steadfastness in 
devotion, least possible impiety, kindness and liberality, as 
many good deeds as possible (16) His concept of dharmavi .iava 
meant aiming at the happiness of all creatures. His secularism' 
was radically different from the Nehru vision, and he would have 
been shocked to hear of a state that is dharmanirapeksha . To him 
that would mean that the state was adharmic . 

I wish to affirm, with due respect to Jawaharlal 
Nehru and some understanding of his upbringing, that India's 
guest for a secular identity is a misguided one as well as a 
shortsighted onp. Our masses have adjusted to secular political 
institutions imported from the west, but not so whole-heartedly. 
Even after a long period of western education, it is to be 
seriously doubted that they will be able to adjust to a concept 
like the secular state or secular society. We are committed to 
the idea of a secular state by Constitutional Amendment, and so 
we should try to make some sense of it at least by not trying to 
introduce a monolineal Hindu culture on our people. 

I suggest however that we abandon this guest for a 
secular identity for our nation. Instead we should delve deeper 
into our own heritage and history, uur western training stands in 
the way often of seeing any real relevance in that heritage. But 
the fact of the matter is that our racial memory is in our genes, 
and if we suppress it, it can only make us inauthentic. 

As we delve deeper, and if ever we get that 
deep, we will find a tradition which has left little visible evi¬ 
dence, the primal vision which seems to have been common to the 
early generations of all ancient peoples. Its present form is 
visible in our Adivasi tradition, as well as in what anthropolo¬ 
gists used to call the primitive peoples ail over the world. 
Without coming to terms,with this tradition we can do justice 
neither to ourselves nor to the Adivasis who are being progressi¬ 
vely deculturated. 


Above that level, we find much more documentary 
evidence for the cosmotheandric vision of the Vedas, before 
corruptions in ritualism and priestcraft made a mess of it and 
created the Purvamimamsa . In this vision, the cosmos (world) , 
theos (god) and aner (man) do not exist separately but only in 
relation to each other in the harmony of a cosmic and personal 
rta or rhythm. Sacrifices are not to propitiate angry gods, but 
rather to restore the cosmic and social rta that has been broken 
by my selfishness. 


In reaction to the purvamimamsic corruption of 



this cosmotheandric vision there arose the anatmavada tradition 
of the Buddhists. This anatmavada or no-soul doctrine seems more 
like what the Hindus ascribed to the Buddhists, than a conscious 
dictrine taught by them.(17) The early Buddhist vision is also 
cosmic, but without any special focussing on god or soul. It was 
a vision of compassion for the whole rather than of pre-occupa¬ 
tion with the soul's salvation and any extraneous norm like the 
will of god. It still has much to teach us, properly interpreted. 

At about the same level we find the third Indian 
tradition, that of the Upanishads and philosophical speculation 
and reflection, which we have today come to call Hinduism. The 
Gita stands out today as we look at this tradition, but others 
find Sankara's advaitavedanta its most prominent element. Which¬ 
ever view we take, whether Bhaktivedanta or Advaitavedanta, the 
tradition is rooted in an arsha experience, a particular realisa¬ 
tion that only the experience of the basic pne-ness of cosmos, 
theos and aner can lead to true enlightenment. This tradition has 
been widely studied, but its creative reappropriation by our own 
people has far to go yet. 

There is indeed so much in common between these 
three traditions of India's second layer of identity, that we 
could discerningly appropriate, whatever our various religious or 
secular commitments may be. The differences among them are also 
significant, and these should not be ignored under that foolish 
slogan which tells us that all religions say the same thing. 
These differences, however, should not be looked upon as plat¬ 
forms for fanatical fights, but as a pointer to the ultimate 
guestionabi1ity of all religious or secular affirmations. 

Today, at the close of the 20th century however, 
we cannot afford that destructive luxury of excluding what does 
not come from these three indigenous traditions of India. Begin¬ 
ning with the first century of our era at least, we have welcomed 
to our shores the three great West Asian religious traditions of 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam. They are now part of our heri¬ 
tage, though they have come later than the others and are not 
obviously indigenous. We should not forget that the three indi¬ 
genous traditions we have mentioned, though they took shape in 
India, were in basic origin, heavily Central Asian. Today more 
than a hundred million of our people belong to the west Asian 
religious traditions, and they cannot be ignored or reduced to 
second class citizens in the land of their ancestors. 

The meeting between these three sets of 
traditions, namely the Adivasi or Primal Vision, the three 
indigenous Indian traditions, srid the three west Asian traditions 
has not yet effectively taken place as yet, despite progress in 
the movement for inter-religious dialogue. The dialogue has so 
far been largely confined to an elite talking in western 
categories and not even comprehending the trans-conceptual per¬ 
ceptions of the Primal Vision. If we seek a genuinely authentic 
Indian national identity, we should include all seven traditions 
plus the Khalsa and the Farsi or Zoroastrian traditions. Dialogue 



among these nine traditions is now inhibited by mutual distrust 
and mis-understanding. 


How can we remove this mutual distrust and unwill¬ 
ingness -for a dialogue of trust and openness? The basic require¬ 
ment -for such a dialogue is the removal of social injustice. How 
can we have open dialogue in an atmosphere of trust in a land 
where the Adivasis -feel marginalised or forcibly abducted into a 
so-called national mainstream which they had no share in formu¬ 
lating, where the Harijans or Dalits increasingly experience 
blatant injustice and insult to their basic human dignity, where 
the largest minority community feels deeply discriminated 
against, and where one region or language group seeks to impose 
its cultural and economic domination on others? 

If Asoka s dharmarajya failed to endure, one rea¬ 
son was that despite his best efforts, acute injustices per¬ 
sisted in the barely three-generations old nation between various 
classes, communities, castes and regions. Asoka s rajaniti empha¬ 
sized personal morality, religion and individual compassion, but 
failed to create the basic institutions necessary for fundamental 
justice. The result was that his empire fell apart soon after his 
death and became prey to a new group of Greek invaders. There is 
indeed a very serious lesson to be learned from the experience of 
Asoka's India after his death. 

The biggest threat to our national unity and iden- 
ity today lies not in religious fundamentalism or communalism, 
but in the failure and breakdown of justice, in the lack of as¬ 
surance of fair play from those in power. If regionalism, lin- 
guism, and communalism are rampant in India today, -it is vain to 
seek a scapegoat in religion. Religion and religious leadership 
are not blameless, but the fundamental reason is the failure of 
the state to be a just adjudicator in the relations among the 
people. No national unity or identity can be achieved without a 
much greater advance in just social relations. 

It is at this point that we need to take a fresh 
look at the role played by our western educated ruling class 
liberals as well as by the political parties of the left. They 
believe that all that we have said so far is irrelevant to the 
question of our identity, which they think can be forged on the 
basis of a secular ideology recently brought in from the west, 
and which they hope will spread to the whole people by the sheer 
power of technology and our educational system. The only point 
they would accept in what we have said is the demand for just 
social relations. But they think that such just social relations 
can be built in our land best by ignoring our cultural heritage, 
except very selectively for purposes of style and pomp, for show¬ 
ing off a culture whose symbols have nothing to say to us any 
longer. 

Relations are fundamental to national identity, as 
we have said so many times. But what our elite and our left often 
forget is that just social relations cannot be built on the basis 



of an ideology that is totally unassimilated by the masses. Impo¬ 
sing such an ideology on the masses stifles their creativity, as 
the Soviet Union's "New Thinking" is now inclined to say. We 
cannot build a national future unrelated to our past. Throw out 
that past by the door and it will come back by the window. Social 
justice demands both a cultural foundation and the requisite po¬ 
litical and economic institutions. It is the shaping of that cul¬ 
tural foundation that we now have to push, while seeking to aug¬ 
ment our forces of production and to rectify our relations of 
production . 


Science and technology should be the basic tool of 
our national identity, for without it we cannot sustain the lives 
of our people. It will also certainly play a unifying role, along 
with creating new tensions about who appropriates the major share 
of what is produced. Political economy should take care of that 
problem and seek to ensure just relations among the people and 
with other nations. That will be the second level of the unifying 
force. Above or beneath these two levels, depending on your 
perspective, the level of cultural identity and creativity be¬ 
comes crucial. The unity, strength and identity of a nation is 
dependent on all three levels. Asoka could not have seen this in 
this way, though there are indications in the Dharmasastra that 
our ancient forebears were not completely oblivious to the three 
levels. The tools at their disposal were much more limited at all 
levels, except perhaps the cultural level. Nehru saw the point 
and spoke already in 1930 about political liberation, economic 
liberation and then cultural and spiritual liberation. But on the 
last point he was vague and his thoughts poorly developed. 

M.N.Roy was probably right in his judgment of 
Nehru s socialism: "His fascination for socialism was the expres¬ 
sion of the longing of the lonesome intellectual of the twentieth 
century for an ideal". (18) But Roy was himself a supreme prag¬ 
matist who failed to see the problem of cultural identity and 
social creativity in their inter-relation. European Marxists are 
now seised of the problem, but whether they will ultimately be 
able to work out the ideological implications of this discovery 
remains to be seen. 

I believe that there is at this point a major 
challenge for the Institute of Advanced Study. If a group of 
scholars here can enter on a sustained project for relating the 
three levels of; (a) forces of production (science/technology) , 
(b)relations of production apolitical economy) and (c) cultural 
identity and creativity of the massesithe multi-religious secular 
issue), we would have made a substantial contribution to our 
guest for national identity and unity in our land. 
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INDIA - LAND OF DYING MILLIONS. 

A LARGE CORNER OF TEE LORD'S VINEYARD, WHeRe TEe HARVEST TRULY 
IS PLENTEOUS, BUT TEe LABORERS ARE FEW. 

(Paul Vergis) 


"India on your Heart - The Lord wills it," reads 
a Mission Ad in some Christian Magazines. 


But how many of you have this great country on your 


hearts? 


How many of you pray for the spiritual needs of these 
435 millions of souls? How many of you are willing to give of 
your substance and lives to bring the Gospel to this stiff¬ 
necked nation of semi-pagans? 

The average American’s conception of India is right 
off the mark. He has heard a lot perhaps about rope-tricks, 
Maharajas and Sannyasins who sleep on spikes, as well as about 
how the natives behaved towards the British, how they rebelled 
against them and all that. Though the ordinary American does 
not confuse the native of India with the American Indian, he 
does not realise how these two races differ from each dher. 

He does not care as much for an Indian as he perhaps would for 
a Chinese. He has an idea that the Indian is positively hostile 
to the White Peoples. 


But only those who have never been to India can think 



ron these lines. The people of India are the most hospitable and 
friendly people in the world. No Missionary who has worked long 
enough in India or Pakistan has failed to get into a very friendly 
relationship with the native community. 

On the other hand, the Indian has more respect 
for the foreign Missionary than an Ethiopian or an Egyptian has. 

He is more accessible for the Gospel, if only the missionary 
will take troubles to go to him with it. 

India, like most nations in these troublous times, 
is searching for new spiritual values. Now is the time for the 
only True Spiritual Value to be preached to them. 

If the Lord wills it, India is going to be the 
bulwark against Communism in Asia. All the same. Communism itself 
is spreading like an epidemic Inside India, in the wake of the 
rising tide of economic misery among the working classes. 

The Government is corrupt at the top, and except 
for a few key-men like Nehru, the Prime Minister, all those in 
high power are today living on the sacrifices they made in the 
days of the Anti-British National Movement. It must be mentioned 
that there are two highly-principled Christians in the Ministry, 
Dr. John Matthai and Rajkumari(Princess) Amritkaur in charge of 
Finance and Health respectively. Yet there is considerable unrest 
among the educated middle-classes and the labour-groups about the 
way the government is being run, and these are the best breeding- 
grounds for Communism. 


The standard of living of the average Indian has 



,en so low that Americans would find It hard to believe. The 
Jaily per capita income of the Indian in the pre-1939 days was 
3 cents, believe it or not. Today the cost of living has risen 
to more than 300$ of what it used to be, but the income increase 
has not been proportional in the middle and labour classes. 

The land has never been self-sufficient in the 
matter of f ood for the last 100 years, in spite of the fact that 
today there are apparently more than 300,000,000 people engaged 
in Agriculture. The present government is doing everything in its 
power to bring things to a subsistence level, and even the lawns 
of the Governor-General’s house are being ploughed and farmed 
now. 


Yet it is a huge task. India-Pakistan* is only 
one-third the size of Canada, yet the population is 30 times as 
much] And it is a fast-growing population. We do not believe in 
artificial timing of children, and in spite of the very ..high 
mortality rate, the population has grown from 110 millions in 
1600 to the 435 millions of today. At least 50 millions are being 
added to the population every ten years! There is too little 
land, and the best is not being got out of whatever there is, due 
to fragmentation and primitive methods. 

* When the British left India, owing to the Hindu^-Muslim hiots 
India had to be partitioned into Pakistan and United India. Pakistan 
consists of two isolated patches, one comprising part of Punjab 
and oind, and the other part of Bengal, at a distance of about 
2000 miles from each other. 


But we must take into account the fact that 

Indians did not have much to do with the way they had their 

government run for the last 150 years. No thinking Indian will 

ever say that India has gained nothing from the British rule. 

Even the divided unity that India has today is due to the British* 

x 

whether they wanted it that way or not. Nevertheless it is^fact 
that the British had tolerated 521 native kings to continue at 
the heads of invariably corrupt administrations* with the special 
purpose of having somebody to support the former in time of 
trouble. One of the gre'atest achievements of the new national 
government has been the liquidation of. more than 500 of these 
•white elephants’. 

India has made some real progress since August 
15, 1947, and it ife quite likely that she will continue doing 
so by giant strides, though I have met many Americans who find 
it hard to agree with me. Anyway India thinks it can look after 
itself, and when it begins to think that way it is better to 
leave it alone and let it learn the hard way. 

The Christian is primarily concerned with the 
position of the Christian Missionary in the new set-up. What 
possibilities are there for foreign missionaries to enter the 
field with the gospel? 

At present there are no restrictions on foreign 
missionaries entering India. But the future is uncertain and in 
order to find an answer to our question, we have to look into 
the hearts of the men who dominate the two nations. 



The Government of the Dominion of Pakistan is 
completely Mohamedan, officially as well as non-officially, and 
the Government of India, though claiming to he secular, is 
essentially Hindu in outlook. 

The Mohamedan, fanatic in nature as he is, has yet 

a warm corner in his heart for the followers of Essa Nabi (Jesus 

the Prophet). He thinks they are mistaken only in one point - 

silly to them but vital to us - that Jesus died on the Cross and 

rose again. Even in the days of the Communal Riots which ravaged 

India, and put an indelible blemish on her fair name, a Christian 

could pass an angry mob, whether it be Hindu or Mohamedan, unscathed 

if only he could show them that he was a Christian. 

* 

But the Individual Mohamedan is unapproachable 
with the Gospel. He will not listen to anything but what the 
blessed prophet Mohamed has spoken. Yet the word of God is sharper 
than any two-edged sword, and it has been making considerable 
head-way in Pakistan. The Government will not appreciate Christian 
work being done among the people of Pakistan, but it is likely 
that it may be some time before they actually forbid it. 

As for the Hindus, they are not sio fanatic. Hinduism 
is neither a religion nor a school of thought. It Is a Philosophy- 
cum-Theology embracing different religions and different schools 
of thought. Buddhism, Jainism, and Sikhism are mere off-shoots 
of Hinduism. It would therefore be foolish to appraise the attitudes 
of the 285,000,000 Hindus in one lump. There is the Monistic 
School of Thought which considers everything in this Universe as 
part of Brahma the Supreme One, where as the common Hindu believes 



a three-individual Trinity(unlike ours) of Brahma, Vishnu, 
ijd Maheswara, the separate duties of Creation, Protection and 
Annihilation being assigned to them respectively. Popular mythology 
has an additional 330,000,000 subservient gods. There are temples 
built to these different gods/ with idols made of silver or gold 
installed in them. The worship of the goddess Kali (rhymes with 
jolly) is prevalent in several parts of India, and is often 
associated with the most shamefully sensuous, vulgar, obscene 
religious rites. 

Even though many Hindus go to these temples with 
their offerings and worship these idols, the educated Hindu considers 

t Ui S 

fcM-e all as so much bunkum and is slowly becoming very irreligious. 

He is more moral than the adherents of other gentile religions, 
but that is about all the hold it has on him. 

The educated Hindu, or the uneducated one for the: 
does ■'lot 

matter of that, understands the Christian Gospel directly. The 
Bhagavat Gita (literally, song of God) the cream of Hindoo philosophy, 
prescribes two Yogas(methods) for the realisation of God, namely 
Karmayoga( works) and Jnanayoga (by knowledge or meditation) 
and the latter method is specifically recommended. But the average 
Hindu has difficulty in understanding the Gospel of Grace. 

Yet, the Common Hindu is tolerant of the Christians. 

I have been told the story of a Christian girl from my part of 
the country - which by the way is in peaceable palm-strewn Kerala 
on the south-Wtst coast - who was going to her University in the 
North during the riot days. She was travelling in the Ladies’ 
Compartment of a train which was held up by the rioters at an out- 



,-the-way place. A band of Hindu rough-hands came into the 
room where the Christian girl was with her other student friends 
and a Mohamedan lady in Purdah ( the orthodox Mohamedan lady covers 
all her body including her face and head with the purdah) with her 
two little children lying under the seat. 

The first person they got hold of was the richly- 

dressed Christian girl."Let us see your box',' demanded one of the 

hooligans. As she handed over the key of her box, they opened the 

V\\ s 

box and the first thing that met her eyes was a Bible. "Christians , 
was the .fellow's only comment as he let go of the girl and closed 
the box and proceeded to cut in three pieces the Mohamedan woman 
in Purdah. 


Socially, especially in the South-^ftst where the 
Christians have a very high (in fact the highest in India) per¬ 
centage of literacy and a good culture, the Christian comes in 
the middle of the scale, close to the lower of the high-caste 
Hindus. But in Tamilnad, and Punjab where most of the conva?ts 
come from the Untouchables and other low castes, they are held in 
less esteem. 

As time goes by, it is quite leikely that the tide 
of nationalism may rise high, and there might be difficulties 
for new Missionaries to enter the field later. But if they enter 
now, it might be possible for them to hold on ana stay in. 

A look into the attitude of the Prime Minister, 
Nehru, who is a man with a very wide outlook^ towards religion 
as a whole might help us to see this. He says in his "Glimpses of 
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rid History", " 
ind, often enoxigh 


One religious man says this, and another that 
, each one of them considers the other a fool 


or a knave.I am afraid the next world does not interest 

me. My mind is full of what I sh&uld do In this world....If my 
duty here is clear to me, I do not trouble myself about any other 
world." 


That is typical of the man. A student of Harrow 

and Baton, he is a product of the curious admixture of Western- 

* 

materialistic and Oriental cultures. Under him the Christians can 
be sure that they will not be persecuted. But it remains to be 
seen whether his government would continue to welcome foreign 
missionaries into the country to do gospel work. 

The 8^ million professing Christians(4 million 
Protestants, 3 \ million Catholics, and 1 million Orthodox) are 
themselves not a great force for Christ due to lack of evangelistic 
zeal. The Catholics are perhaps the only group that carries on 
a vigorous proselytising plan. One of the best ways to promote 
the gospel In India would ±a be to revive the Protestant and 
Orthodox Churches {these latter are the descendants of the converts 
that the Apostle Thomas made in India) and put the wonder-working 
Power of the Spirit into the lives and hearts of the Church members. 

This could be done by consecrated, spirit-filled, 
native Christians better than by foreign Missionaries, who are still 
viewed with some suspicion by the not-too-unsophistlcated non- 
Christian Indian mind that saw the entry by gradual stages of 
British Missionaries, Merchants and Militia into the country. 

The task that lies before the foreign missionary today is to bring 




the whole gospel in freshness to the native Christians who often 
get corrupted by contact with pagan Hindu customs and rites. 

It is a corner of the Lord's Vineyard where still a lot remains 
to be done. 


"Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 


he wi^l send forth laborers into his harvest 


If 



INDIA - BETWTgg* BLBGTTflpia. 
(Dr. Paul Gregorios) 


One major election is part- another is coming, 
possibly in August. The results of the last were so surprising, 

that no one feels self- confident about predicting the outoome 

of the future one. Some are sanguine enough to say that the 

elections in the 9 states will follow basically the same lines 
as the Parliament elections, perhaps only more so. Others 

expect the Congress to rally around, and, given unity and good 

leadership in the party, to scramble on to the state assemblies 
as a respectable minority. That remains to be seen. 

The ruling party at the Centre has already down 
great ability in consolidating itself politically. The defection 
of Jagjiwan Ram, the landslide victory in the north, the suocess 
in integrating the four elements in the Janata Pront to form one 
party, and the foroing of Jagjiwan to abandon part of his long¬ 
term strategy and to merge the C F D with the Janata- there are 
no reason achievments. They witness to a political sagacity 
and maturity on the part of the leadership of the Janata Party, 

which to tell you the truth, has surprized me. 

Judging by appearances, the Congress party has 
been crippled, and bides fain to be replaced by the Janata Party 

as the national party. If they succeed in toppling the 
governments of Tamil nade, Karnataka and Kerala, as they seem 

to be manouooring for, their hegemony will be unquestioned at 
least for a few years, barring, of oourse, the surprizes that 
history is always able to spring upon us. 



In our own state, clearly the centre*• strategy 
Is to bring the Rajan case and similar oases to a conclusion 
that inculpates not merely the Home Minister and a few police 
offioials, but to lay the blame squarely on the shoulder of 
the Congress Party and the CPI, and thus the secure the 
resignation of the whole united Front Government. With CPI 
support, it may than be possible for Janata to have its own 
United front in power in Kerala* If that happens, despite all 
the reputation for integrity and oourage that A.K* Antony has, 
the Congress Party may go into eclipse on the national scene* 

So then it is wise to reckon with the possibility 
that the Janata Party rules for a while the centre and most of 
the states. In that case what are we to expeot, of what should 

we beware, and what would that the request of the people of 
India to this Government?* There are three questions on which 
I would like the present briefly my views* 

&. lhat can we expect?* 

It seems dear that the provision regime has 
bequeathed enough Capital to the present one, both negatively 
and positively, for the latter to carry on for a while* 
legatively, the various enquinies, investigations, disclosures, 
punishments and humiliations of the Indira Regime would hold 
the public interest for at least one year. Even if the 
Janata Government does nothing positive for the people during 
that time, these negativities oan sustain them in power for 
at least a year. Positively, the foreign exohange situation 



is good* the food situation has not jet deterionated* and the 
results of increased hoarding t snuggling aad blockmarksting sill 
take tiae to regista theaselTes on the inflationary rate to the 
extent where ordinary people notice it and react* 

She Janata Party will have to go beyond its 
eleotion platform* which was mainly about denooraey and judiciary 
and constitution and hunan rights and all that* and lay down a 
clear* coherent and workable eoonoalo policy* This they oust 
actually be in the process of preparing. 

Janata's eleotion platfom stood for civil 
rights and the cause of the poor* aad against the evils of 

eapitalisa (le* for a purified oapitalisa) aad against stats 
oapitalisa (ie* in favour of private enterprise) Oeorge 

Pernandes's Socialist Party aad other so-called progressives 
had all given their agreement to such a position* Ths 
Janata Front seeaed to cover the entire political speotrua - 
from extreae left to extreae right* from seeulanisa to 
oonaunitisa* from socialism to Capitalism* 

As for the much vaunted civil liberties* these 
apply to the smugglers and black marketers* but not to the 
Haxalite Politloal Deterns* The surplus farmer gets favoured 

treatment* Political appointments to oertain key civil service 
posts also show bias ooanunatisa and rlghtisa* 



There is no reason to expeot that the present 
regime vill he more forth right in its eoonomio policy than its 
predecessor. The cause of the poor, like Garibi Hatao of anoient 
history, seems doomed to be oonfined to political speeches and not 
related to economic policy. Irs. Gandhi claimed to stand in 
the middle and did in f$ct make occasional forays to the right 
and to the left according to expendieney. Except that most of 
of the expendieney progressively drove her to the right* I# 
that regime 7/as centrist in ideology and rightist in economic 

polioy, the present one still keeps us guessing even about its 
ideology* 

Judging from past performance of those concerned 
it is futile to expeot any ooherent ideology from such a heter- 

generous ruling party. It is reasonable to expect that their 

eoonomio polioy vill be essentially "Growthist" - ie. seek to 

contain inflation, promote savings and investment, increase 

over-all production, even when the pattern of distribution is 

much that greater production leads to great inoome disparily. 

They will oome to reasonable agreements with Trade Unions and 
maintain control over them by buying off their leaders. The 

peasant or agricultural labourer will be negleoted. Ifo drastio 

tax or land reforms as would be unacceptable to the affluent 

elite, should be expected. The tackling of the problem of 
unemployment is likely to the marginal. The proposed plan 
for labour- intensive, de-centralised small-scale industry is 



likely to remain mostly at the experimental stage. 

Vill the Government be able to Curb inflation* 
reduce smuggling* hoarding and blaok marketing* reintroduce 
discipline into institutions* offices and factories* all without 
something like assuming emergency povers* be it under any other 
name?. Only time vill show. But it is reasonable to 
expect that they vill have to orack down on some of these 
elements fairly soon if they are to avoid economic catastrophe. 



OF WHAT SHALL WB BSWASB? 


Atal Behari Vajpaya has shown considerable maturity 
and wisdom in expressing the foreign policy of the present Governmenl 
While welcoming the West German foreign minister as the first 
auoh to oome to the new government, he vas already getting ready 

for Gromyko from the U.S.S.H. He has now olearly affirmed that 

in Foreign Fcliey there vas no difference of opinion with the 

previous regime* His presiding over the 23 members non-aligned 
Bureau in Delhi in April vas an occasion for him to make that 

elear* 

Hon-alignment is the major flank of our foreign 

policy* It is a negative conoept, without oontent, but one that 
is convenient* 13 * non- coanital* Hr* Moraxji Basal says he wants a 

'proper* and 'genuine* non-alignment* By this he means that 
the leaning towards the Soviet Union should be oorracted, no 
doubt. Hs would'nt mind it very auoh if the leaning is towards 
ths U*S*A* and the West* That would still be 'proper* and 
'genuine' so long as it goes with ths interests of the olassss 
in power* Such a tilt to the West oan now oome in very handy* 

The Janata party is pledged to create full 
employment* In order to fulfill this pledgs even marginally 
ths quickest means is to enoourags foreign investment and foreign 
teshnology* And the way the U*3* and the West German 
Governments are roasting to the new set-up and would have thought 
we would by now have an onrush »f American and German investors 



1b India. But those oass-handened money-makers take only 
oaleul&ted risks. They are not yet sure that the present set* 
up in stable enough to provide sufficient security for their 
investments. So private investors in the vest are likely 

to wait and watoh for a while before t they sink their good money 
into Indian investments. Besides* even publio sector under* 

takings with foreign oapital are landing us in such extremes of 

indebtedness* that as a Government offioal told me the other 
day* some JQfo of the aid assistance reoeived today from Japan 
is being vised up to pay Interests and instalments in previous 

loans* and this whole business of foreign oapital investnents* 
whether in the private or in the publio sector* cannot bring 
such a big bonanza as people expeot. We are likely to get 
into move economic trouble in the medium long term by seaking 
the qulek advantages of foreign oaptial. There are enough 
people in the present Government who know that. 

There are only a limited numbers of ways to create 
additional employment. 

1. The largest seotor of our work foroe in agricultural 
labour. To provide employment or self* employment for them in 
for Government to invest more money in irrigation* power* 

fertilisers* and agricultural loan services. This they may 

very well make a point priority. But the danger is that the 

facilities will be used by the surplus farmer to inoreaee his 
profit. The middle class man has enough entrepenaarship 

to profit from agricultural investment* and he may create a 

few more jobs for agricultural labour* but they may not mean 



a subristanoe level of living for the poor agricultural workers• 


2* Ip.tafttpx. 

This will create a few nore Job* But the main 
benefioiary is still likely to be the Biddle* class person with 

nanagerial know-how and entreprenarlal instincts. Again* we 

ar9 likely to find the solution of the Janata Party to the problen 

of unemployment basically one that favours the middle olassess* 

3* Cottage industries and handicrafts. 

Here too* the high incidence of corruption and 

nismaaageaent which has continued to plague us during the previous 
regimes* are handly likely to be overcome by the present one. 

It is better for us not to expeet too muoh from the 
anbitlous promises of full employment. 

Meanwhile* we should beware of what could happen to 
industrial production in the situation after the Emergency. Ve 
have already reports of labour unrest* strikes and look-outs in 

various factories* and the severely repressive measures the present 
Government has already had to take against sons Trade Unions. 

Without a national emergency* will the Government be able curb 
the Trade Unions from actions contrary to the national interest?. 
How happy one is that George Fernanda* is in the Government rather 
than outsideI. In a year's time the morals may have gone down* 
the Trade Unions which today represent one of the strongest vested 
interests in the country begin to assert themselves* and it mill 
not be long before our production goes down and we arc back again 
on the verge of economic chaos. 


If smuggling* hoarding* and 


black-nanny marketing have already receive fresh encouragement 
from the withdrawal of Emergency, the wage* price spiral can shoal 
us and into us out into doom before too long. 

what about the ooaaunial elements, let me specify 

the Hindu oomiunial elements, that had been partly and temporarily 

curbed in the Buling Party during the part previous regime?. 

They are in full power now. They may He low In order to ally 
an uprage of fear on the part of the minorities. But thsy 

have quickly taken over power at the centre, and they have no 

need to make big demonstrations now; because they h«w» the power 
and do not need to acquire it. They may even oo*opt some 
minority groups * including Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Buddhists 

and Scheduled Caste Hindus, Essentially the communal elements 
are in power today, and we have to beware. What would that do 
to our relations with our neighbours * Pakistan and Bangla Bash?. 
In a state like Kerala, will the eoamurl&l elements quietly 
accept a regime where a Christians is Chief Minister and another 
Christian s Home Minister. Everything is positive in polities, 
we have now learned. Conservation Christians oan link up with 
extreme Marxists, and Communists with Coamunalists. Why should 
we not beware of a Centre- inspired intigue to discredit 
A.K. Antony try implicating him in the Ba^an ease or other such 

oases, and then a naw link up of polltioal parties in Kerala. 
Antony is now the stability factor in Kerala, as one Atohutha 

Meson was. Why net mount a central attaok on this stability 

factor and get a pro-Janata ooalitlen in power in our state, 

even a C P M led one?. Let us watch vigilantly. She voters 
of Kerala are not fools. 



There ia one thing af which I am even more worried* 
India la today one of the leading capitalist nations of the world, 
with a production systea ranking as eighth in the world in else* 

We are capable of exporting all kinds of eophistioated products* 
and we have already beooae iaperialists to a certain extent by 

explorting other nations through the aarket economy system* How 
America* West Germany and Japan are anxious to co-opt India as a 
junior partner in the world Imperialist system* Only Japan ia 
not too enthusiastic about it* They art offering us collaboration 
in order to exploit the world market* The present Government 
is likely to fall a pray to this temptation I. How I detert 
being a partner of the exploition 6f the worldt* Can we stop 

the Government in this?* So* the decisions will be taken 
without our knowing about them* 

III What needs to be done* 

Ones* at the beginning of the Emergency* when the 
General secretary of the Vorld Counoil of Ghurahea wrote to 
Mrs* Gandhi requesting the withdrawal of emergency and demanding 
the release of political prisoners especially of Mr. Jai Prakash 

Harain* I wrote a reply to that letter* a copy of whioh had been 
seat to me* In my reply 1 told Or* Potter* the General seoretary 

of the V C C that Z did not think that he should have written 

like that to the Head of a Government before getting more 

information about some other aepeote of the Indian problems* But 
in it I alaqaaid that Mrs* Gandhi had no philiaophy or programme 

for solving the major problems of India - poverty and tut 

injustice* Z gave a copy of that letter personally to Mrs* Gandhi 

She has not proteoted about my statement* 



1 still feel that the present Government does no better 

in this regard* This is not so nuoh a natter of pure eoononios* 

It is rather a question of ideology and political will. Juetioe to 
the poor cannot cone without a measure of deprivation to those 
who are benefitting from a situation of injustice* She rich 
will have to forego some of their privilege and power* which 
they are handly likely to do willingly and without coercion 
Will the present government have the political will and etrength 
to coerce the mighty in this country?* lire* Gandhi tried 
and found that she oould not because she had alienated herself 
from people's power and began to consolidate her personal power 
over the people* Eventually the present Government is handly 
likely to fare better* despite the ideologioal progressiveness 

of sone Young Tinko in the leadership* Prime Minister Sesal 
has a long reoord of allianoe with industrial capitalism in this 

country* and his reoent pronounoenents of capitalists being 
trustees of people's properly oonfim the view that he is nothing 
less than a full - flown capitalist be it of the Gandhian variety* 

But it is more than a matter of politioal will to confront 
the considers of power and to enter into oonfliet with them* It 
ia a question of Ideology* And here X take issue with both Jai 

Prakash Baxaln and George Fernandes who axe influential in the 
Ruling Painty* George Fernandes has been a socialist in a very 

limited sense* without manifest understanding of the foundations of 
eooiealist Ideology* Els was a Trade Union Secretary myself* 

1 have eome idea of how a Trade Union Loader works for the beet 
interests of his workers* and has little time to worry about how 



those interests may be in clash with the best interests of the 
people at large* 

But with Jai Prakaeh, who is the presiding moral 
authority over the ruling party, one cames into disagreement, 
precisely because he is the one who comes nearest, among the leaders, 
to what X regard as needful for the solution of the problem of 

the people's poverty and suffering* Se has rightly put his 
Central emphasis on de-centralised people's movements* He not 
only talked about these, but began organizing a mass movement of 

of the people in Bihar and neighbouring States* 

There is a crucial point, however, at whioh he 
vent wrong, according to me* The people's movement organised by 

J.P. were primarily negative. They were directed against 

corruption and bribory. And the oomption and bribery in Bihar 

State was such that it was comparatively easy for an honest, saintly, 
and well-known leader like Jai Prakash to draw them together 

in a compaign. 

no mass movement can be a creative people's 
movement unless it fulfiles two essential requirements* 

a. it must be organized for disciplined permanent effort 
at the level of each small unit, a village or its part) 

b. it must be related to a constructive programme of cooperation 
for social production and distribution, and not merely 
in a negatives direction. 

This means that the priorities for a genuinely people's 
movement are the following. 

1* a clear manifesto, ideologically honest, showing what are 
the orientations and goals of the people'# movement* 



2. a cadre of local leaders based in each unit who understand 
the ideology and can rally the people around it when they 
stray away such a cadre must be trained in. 

a. working with one's our hands. 

b. theory and practice of a people's movement for 
socialist production 

c. training in methods of being a cadre-animator, ie. of 
assuring leadership without demonstrating 

d. personal self- leseness and discipline, 
i. leadership in cultural creativity. 

As far as I know Jai Prakah did not set up an 

organization for training eadres. Such an organisation will haws 

to learn from the experience and mistakes or mis-orientations of 

two groups which have in the past organized suoh cadres - the oommunisi 
and the S. S. 

As I see it, in the larg range, this kind of an 
organization would be the foundation for any effort to alleviate 

poverty and injustice in our country. fhis means also that such 
an organization would learn the prinoiple of self-reliance from 

the beginning. They will not be dependent as west German or 

American finances for their organization. They will create employ¬ 
ment, not in a capitalist system, but in a people's socialist 

system of socialist production and creatively. Saoh unit will 

own the means of production in common, and organize their 

labour, not for profit or wages. But in order to constitute to 

the welfare of society as a whole. 

Until this foundation is laid, all other 

efforts are bound merely to bolster up the capitalist system with ~ 
its built-in provision for selfishness, greed, inequality, oppression 
and exploitation. 



This is the long- range solution for India's people, 
it seeas clear to as* But in the short run, within the existing 

system certain priorities suggest themeelves. 

a. Land reforms which leads to co-operative farming 
and prevents surplus farming for personal profit 
(Charan Singh is already against this) 
h. Publio sector undertakings, effioienty managed, for 
production of food and consumer goods, for the 
purpose of increasing productivity and Reaping prices 
under oontrol. 

c. Very strict enforcement of laws against hoarding 
(private or oommesoial), blaokmarketlng and smuggling- 

more resolute than even during the JBmergenoy period. 

d. A Bystem of enforoed profit sharing and sharping 
of management responsibilities and of deoision about 

profit utilisation for social purposes in all major 

industrial establishment. Indication of a socialist 
outlook among trade union, which are now basically 
profit and privilege-oriented. 

e. The organisation of non-partisan people's vigilance 

oommlttees in each locality to oheok oomption, misuse 

of police powers, hoarding, blaokmarketlng, bureaucratic 
high handedness, bureaucratic inefficiency etc, the 

development of humane means of sooial ridicule to 

eurb anti-people practices. 

f• Creation of employment appsrtunles, not in order to 
out the oaks smaller, but to increase the siss of the 


oaks. 
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g. Putting ceilings on private property and on private 
inoome* excess property to be devoted direotly to a 
Public Sector oaptial fund to create production employment 
for the poor* 

h. Export promotion with import reduction y to attain greater 
national self-reliance and better trade balance* but 
ensuring at the same time that we do not ourselves beoome 
allied with the neo-ooloni&list exploition of the world* 
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INDIAN IDENTITY-ITS NATURE 
AND DESTINY 


WHO ARE WE IN INDIA TODAY ? 

WHO SHALL WE BECOME ?* 

Dr. Paulos Gregorios 

It becomes too much of a cliche to say that we in India are 
undergoing a severe identity crisis. But it is a fact that we have 
been in such a crisis for some time now. We may misunderstand 
the nature of the crisis, as well as the nature of the so-called 
secular identity that we are supposed to seek; but our uncertainty 
about our own identity shows through in the recent spate of 
communal out-breaks in our country, as well as in the erosion of 
the strength of the Congress Party in the South, the North-East 
and the Northwest of our country. Too many sectors of our 
population, including the majority community itself shows un¬ 
willingness to accept without qualification the secular identity 
bequeathed to us by Jawaharlal Nehru. We are fast moving 
towards a situation where all our political parties are regional 
rather than national, despite claims to the contrary. 

It is in this context that this paper seeks to find avenues for 
agreement on the nature and destiny of Indian identity today. 
The present Indian nation, carved out in 1947 of what was British 
India for two centuries, is a totally new entity, with only 40 
years of real history. Even the freedom struggle that preceded 
independence was a composite struggle of what now are three 
nations—India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. And none of the three 
has inherited the totality of that Indian heritage which belonged 
to us in common. In terms of variety and extent, the Indian 


[*See the important work of Metropoliton Gregorios to be released soon : 
Enlightenment : East and West-Pointers in the Quest for India's secular 
Identity. Published by the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla with B.R. 
Publishing Corporation, Delhi. Review of the book will appear in a future issue 
of the Star,-Ed] 




share is larger than that of the other two. But if wc had stayed 
together our common heritage would have been substantially 
different from what it is in post-independence India. 

Nevertheless, we should proceed to an analysis of what we 
are, and what we should plan to become, in the joint light of 
present day realities and the complex past we have inherited. 

As for present realities, we live today at the confluence of two 
composite cultures—the one that our masses have inherited from 
our own chequered past, and the other which our educated elite 
have semi-assimilated from a more recently imported European 
culture Both are composite cultures, and very complex cultures. 
There is no consensus in delineating the main contours of either 
culture. It is a dialogue towards that consensus that this paper 
seeks to initiate. 

It is a consensus urgently needed, for it is our common iden¬ 
tity that is at stake. On the road to that consensus we may 
encounter some solutions to phenomena like our growing commu- 
nalism and the increasing alienation of our people from their 
rulers. 

Europe and its Gift to Gs 

We have in the recent past picked up so many things from 
European civilisation that we tend sometimes to forget the extent 
of that borrowing : an educational system, a medical system, an 
industrial system, a system of political institutions, the liberal 
intellectual tradition and values, and the marxist way of perceiv¬ 
ing and dealing with reality. Especially for our educated elite, 
this is the dominating system, the inherited system of our own 
culture being increasingly subordinated to it. The masses of 
our people cannot escape the impact of that system: but they 
manage to keep themselves less dominated by it. 

What indeed is this Europe, that modest western promontary 
of our huge Asian continent? Let one of its most eloquent spokes¬ 
men, Denis de Rougemont of Switzerland tell us. One can seldom 
trust the Britisher to tell us what Europe is, for Britain’s belong- 
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ing to Europe has always been half-hearted. Not so this erudite 
Swiss professor, this passionate prophet of Europe as the Creator 
of the World : (Denis de Rougemont, The Meaning of Europe Eng. 
Tr. Alan Braley, Sidgwick and Jackson, 1965, p. 11) 

“I wish to speak to you about Europe, not as a cause to 
defend or a larger homeland to glorify, but as an adventure 
of decisive significance for the whole of mankind■ By Europe, 
I mean that part of the world which made “the World”, since 
it was in Europe that the idea of “the human race” was born; 
in fact Europe was the sine qua non of a truly universal 
history.” 

Those were the opening words of a four-lecture series in the 
stadium generate in the University of Geneva in 1962. He conti¬ 
nued : 

“The central thesis of the four lectures in the series is this 
definition of Europe in functional terms as the creator of the 
world”. 

The professor gave his three reasons for making such bold 
claims : 

1. Europe discovered the whole of the earth, and nobody 
ever came and discovered Europe. 

2. Europe has held sway on all the continents in succession, 
and up till now has never been ruled by any foreign 
power. 

3. Europe has produced a civilisation which is being imitated 
by the whole world, whilst the converse has never happen¬ 
ed.” {ibid p. 12) 

We shall not stop here to dispute the professor’s claims, 
except perhaps one, that the idea of “the human race” was born 
in Europe. It is more important for us here to sense Europe’s 
own self-understanding. We in India know that thousands of years 
before the professor spoke, the Purushasukta of the Rgveda had 
laid out the contours of cosmic man, and the Bhumisukta of the 
Atharvaveda had seen one human race composed of five sub-races 
living in unity on one earth. Perhaps Europe still dreams of 
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another kind of human race, one that is led by Europe. Let that 
be. 


What is the essential nature of this Europe ? De Rougemont 
gives us an interesting formula to understand Europe, as “adven¬ 
ture and expansion”, the two key words that characterise her 
inner nature. Europa in the Greek myth is a West Asian Princess, 
the daughter of Agenor, King of Tyre (Syria), abducted by Zeus, 
the god of the Greeks. This is true in history too it seems. Denis 
de Rougemont himself tells us that Europe was civilized “by the 
effect of a succession of intellectual, technical and religious con¬ 
tributions which had their origin in Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
Phoenicia and were transferred thence first to Crete, then via the 
Aegean Sea to Greece, and from there to the countries of the 
west, known in Semitic language as Ereb, which very probably is 
the derivation of the name Europe” {ibid p. 17). European civili¬ 
sation, as well as the civilising peoples of Europe came originally 
from Asia and Africa, from an adventurous people always willing 
to explore and face new situations. 

Let us try to understand Europe as “adventure and expansion” 
orginating in Asia and Africa, but let us see behind that adven¬ 
turous expansion also an enormous capacity to dominate and 
devour. By devouring Europe expanded, and she still does, to 
this day. The pace and quantity of her devouring has gone up 
as she has grown up and become a mature and rapacious wild 
animal. In the beginning the devouring was gentle and slow, as 
in the days of Alexander, for example, in the 4th century B.C. 
Before that already during the Classical Period of Greek civilisa¬ 
tion (5th century B C to third quarter of 4th century B C) it was 
mostly ideas that Pythagoras and Plato devoured, and no harm 
was done to anyone. Those ideas came from everywhere in Asia, 
from Persia and India, from Akkadia and Sumeria, from Baby¬ 
lonia and Judea. The Classical Greek alphabet itself was depen¬ 
dent on the Hebrew alphabet. Greeks took over the myths and 
legends of the Phoenicians and the Hittites and transformed them 
into their own. By the time the Pythagorean school develops in 
the 6th century B C, theyhave heard about Buddha and Mahavira, 
and perhaps also of Confucius and Lao Tse, as well as the 
Hebrew prophets of the 8th century B C and before. Herodotus 
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(ca 484—ca 420 BC) tells us of Skylax of Caria, the Greek sea 
captain whom Persian King Darius (522—486 B C) employed to 
explore the course of the Indus (Herodotus, Persian Wars IV : 
44; Aristotle refers to it two centuries later Politics vii : 14). 
Skylax the European sailed down the Indus river and visited 
many parts of India, and probably wrote an account of his 
travels which Aristotle and Plutarch used, but which has not come 
down to us. 

By the time the 4th century comes around, contacts between 
India and Europe are more frequent. Aristoxenos of Tarent (fl. 
late 4th century B C), contemporary and disciple of Aristotle, 
tells us the story of Socrates meeting in Athens an Indian who 
asked the Greek sage what sort of philosophy he practised 
(Eusebius : Praeparatio Evangelica XI.3.28). Alexander’s invasion 
of India marks the begining of anew period of intense contact 
between India and Greece, which we need to study in greater 
detail if we are to overcome our Europhobia. Only such a study 
can begin to show us how much even our classical Indian culture 
owes to the Europeans, especially the Greeks. And in recognising 
the extent of that debt, we can learn to see that almost all cultures 
in human history have been influenced by other cultures and that 
no culture actually grows up in a vacuum. That vision seems 
eminently necessary if we are to overcome our parochial preju¬ 
dices about the culture that our ancestors have bequeathed to us. 
Indian culture was never so purely Swadeshi as sometimes our 
savants tell us. 

It is high time the best minds in India set themselves to under 
take this great and urgent task of finding out who we Indians are. 
That effort may first divide, but will eventually help unite us. 



TOWARDS AN INDIAN RENAISSANCE 


Points for Discussion 

1. The meaning of the word Renascence, Renaissance, Renascimento, from 
Latin root renascor - means to be born again, to begin to grow again. Same 
root as 'nature' , renatus = reborn. What is reborn or revived? 

2. Some examples of Renaissances 

1. Carolingian Renaissance - Europe - 8th and 9th centuries - Charlemagne 

2. Italian Renaissance or Resorgimento of 19th century 

3. European classical Renaissance - 15th century. Revival of art, liter¬ 
ature and philosophy - as well as the classical tradition as a whole 

4. Indian Renaissance - 18th century. Bengali response to British cultural 
aggression. Ram Mohan Roi, Arya Samaj, Brahma Samaj etc. 

What is common to these? 

3. Renaissance means the quickening of a civilisation. In Toynbee's scheme, in 
world history 16 civilisations have risen and died. Nine others are at the 
point of death, including Indian, Chinese, Roman, Greek, etc. Western civilis¬ 
ation - the 26th civilisation to rise, has neither died, nor is at the point of 
death, but is being widely questioned. What keeps the spark of a civilisation 
alive and what causes its death? 

4. All renaissances seemed to have been prodded by an external stimulus, a creative 
encounter, - either positive or negative, sometimes a mixture of positive and 
negative factors. What are such stimuli? 

e,g. (a) The violent encounter of civilisations, like the conquest of 

Alexander (4th century B.C.), the Moghul conquest or the British 
conquest; 

(b) big increase in wealth? 

(c) New interest in classics? 




The cultural element seems very important - a revival of art and literature. 
Music, visual arts, philosophy and literary works both experience and express 


this renaissance. Schools and libraries with vibrant thought and creative 


research have always played an important role. (See Arnold Toynbee's "A Survey 


of Renaissances", which is Vol 2: ch 10, XXXIV, in his Study of History 
abridged edition). Does this precede and cause the Renaissance, or is it one 


of its marks? 


6. The role of the miHHTp rlass i ntellectuals, artists, writers etc in sparking 
a renaissance has been studied by Toynbee. The creativity may arise with the 
middle classes but must carry the masses. Can we say that this is no longer 
so today, and that the sparking of the renaissance can come from the masses? 


7. Can a Renaissance be consciously engineered , or does it happen w hen certain 
factors fall into position? To what extent can conscious human effort trigger 
a renaissance when most of the conditions favourable to it are present? 

8. If Renaissance is actually revival of something classical in our culture, then 
should we be back-ward looking for the deep study of that classical element, 
or should such deep study be dialectically related to the real aspirations of 
the people? Can we be future-oriented and rooted in the past at the same 
time? Looking back with pride to the past which is realistically understood, 
and at the same time looking forward to the future with a bright hope? 

9. Communal elements like the RSS are interested in a revival, of an imagined 
Hindu Raj which existed in the past. What is wrong with that? 

10. We are at a time when there are huge upheavals in socialist thought and its 
relation to "free enterprise". We are ourselves caught in a confluence of 
three forces - the ideas and institutions of western liberalism, a line of 
raarxist thought which has always found it difficult to be flexible, and a deep 
nostalgia for our own past as Indians and our rel Indian identity. How do we 
steer our way through these forces? 

o 

11. What is the role of economic power in triggering a renaissance. Most renaiss¬ 
ances have come a sudden inflow of wealth, by trade, conquest, war or plunder. 
What are the economic factors in India today that could contribute to a 
renaissance? 

12. What role do individuals play in the sparking of a renaissance? What kind of 
individuals? Literatteurs, thinkers, men and women of action, painters, 
other artists? 



THE INDQ-PAKISTAN DISPUTE 


(P» Varghese) 

X could not be expected to be totally objective in 
this matter! but I shall try to be fair* 

There are two aspects we need to discuss heret 
(a) What is the solution to the Kashmir dispute? (b) How 
does the praeent tension affect the churches in the two 
countries? 

(a) Plebiscite under U,N* auspices would appear to 
be the easiest solution* But Xndia is not likely to agree, 
despite her previous agreement* What ia the probable out¬ 
come of a plebiscite? Not necessarily Kashmir being joined 
to Pakistan* Ever since 1947* Kashmir has showed a tendency 
for being an independent state* India certainly does not 
want a small independent neighbour state with a Himalayan 
border with China* Neither does India want to concede the 
principle of self-determination to various regions in India, 
especially in view of possible repercussions in Nagaland, 
Hyderabad, and other racial linguistic or religious-majority 
areas* This would bs a blow to her commitment to a secular 
pluralistic society* 

What is the eventual solution? Not a condominium as 
some have suggested* Painful for ms to say, the fair way out 
may be soma arbitrary* but natural line of division in 
Kashmir* the choice being open to Kashmiris* (Hindus and 
Muslims alike) to go to one side or the other* But we cannot 



solve this problem hero* 


(b) Regarding repercussions on Churches , it appears 
Indian Christians aro so solidly identified with the 
interests of India* that they are not open to much dis~ 
cuaaion with outsiders* Sometimes those of us who live 
outside India find it difficult to enter into this psychology* 
We need not therefore expect any startlingly conciliatory 
view from the NEC of India* 

In Pakistan the situation is even more delieata for 
the Church* On the one hand* theocratic fselinga are 
growing in vehemence* making religious minorities (mainly 
Hindus and Christians) increasingly restive and insecure* 

On the other hand* the leaning towards Peking may make it 
necessary for tha Stats to ba mors overtly onti^Christien* 
Christianity still being considered a western religion* 
Christians* many of whom are unsympathetic tG Pakistan's 
new foreign policy* are suspected of being pro^weetem* Soma 
have even been arrested on charges of espionage for the West* 

Equally worrying is the growing isolation of the Church 
in Pakistan* which would find it more and more difficult tc 
travel to other Asian countries without passing through India* 

Perhaps an attempt should be made to bring some Indian 
and Pakistani Christians together under EACC or other auspices 
to talk to each other in the presence of others* 



INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN INDIA 


INTRODUCTION * When I was invited to deliver these lectures, I 
was faced with the problem of selecting a subject on which I 
have something worthwhile to say and which would at the same time 
be suitable for the first K. M. Cherian memorial lectures. Cn 
reflection, I soon realised that the second qualification ie. , 
suitability of the subject for the N.K. Cherian memorial lectures 
was easy to satisfy in view of the late Nr. Cherian's many splen- 
doured activities in the foot-steps of his illustrious father - 
as a crusader for political freedom and individual liberty, as a 
pioneer for social changes intended to achieve social justice with 
a degree of stability necessary for growth, as a promoter of 
industrial ventures, as a patron of literature and aesthetics and 
above all as one who upheld the importance of Christian ethics 
as an essential basis for an constructive human effort and abid¬ 
ing human relations, I have therefore chosen to jgeal with cer¬ 
tain topically relevant aspects of. a wide-ranging and fast¬ 
changing sector of human relations, "Industrial Relations in India" 
covering the relations tetween men as members of three groups in 
the course of their economic activities - as employers, as workers 
and as members of the consuming public. I particularly emphasize 
the importance of the division into tnree groups, since in the 
light of modern development in economics and social organisation, 
analysis on the basis of the conventional division into the two 
groups of employers and workers can no longer give valid or mean¬ 
ingful results. 


2. CHKISTIANITT AND LABOUR RELATICNS : 

The relationship between master and servant is the subject of 
various Jewish regulations set out in the Old Testament and of a 
number of Christian exhortations set out in the New Testament. 

Paul's exhortation to Christian masters runs as follows: "Masters, 
give unto your servants that which is just and equal; knowing 
that you also have a Master i^n heaven." In Paul’s epistle to 
Philemon he asks for the reinstatement of a runaway slave called 
Cnesimus whom he asks Philemon to receive ’no longer as a slave, 
but more than a slave, as a beloved brother'. These exhortations 
would hardly be acceptable to the world's labour representatives 
today as a suitable basis for an ILG convention on employer emplo¬ 
yee relationships in member countries but what is important to 
notice is that this Christian concept of master-servant relation¬ 
ship represented a great advante over what was enjoined by secular 
law and practice even in the most socially advanced countries of 
those times and in particular that no distinction is made between 
the treatment of a Christian servant and a pagan servant by a 
Christian employer. v/hat is still more important is that Christian 
thought and action have continuously given power and direction to 
labour reform all over the world and that living and vital Chris¬ 
tian Churches have interpreted the teachings of the scripture and 
extended the traditions of their past so as to translate into 



practice what Christ preached about the dignity and brotherhood 
of man (and woman,; created in the image of God and the universal 
ne ighbourhood and brotherhood of mankind as illustrated by 
Christ's parable of the Good Samaritan. Abolition of forced la¬ 
bour and child labour, improvement in working and living condi¬ 
tions, workers' education, worker's right to organise for collec¬ 
tive bargaining, are all matters in which Christianity and 
Christian leaders have supported the labour movement in various 
countries in the past. Since the Industrial Revolution Pope 
Leo XIII * s encyclical "Rerum Novaru® ('Of New Things'), Pope 
Pius XI's ' Quadragessimo Arro' ('After 40 years'), Pope John 
XXlII's 'Mater et Magistra' ('Mother and Iteacher') and Pope 
Paul's 'Progressio Popularum' ( IDeve lopment of Peoples') certain 
examples of the guidance given by the Catholic Church during 
the last 15C years for progressive changesin industrial relations, 

3 . ROLE OF THE CHURCH AML THE ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

By way of paran thesis, may I reflect for a moment on the respon¬ 
sibility of the Christian Church in Kerala in modern times. 
Christianity is a revolutionary religion whose founcer never 
earned wordly wealth or was conferred State honours; on the 
other hand he was punished with death on the cross on a charge 
of instigatirg insurrection and sedition. The primary inte¬ 
rests and deep concerns of an ancient living Christian Church in 
the India of today snould be directed not towards perpetuating 
its traditions regardless of their relevance to modern times, 
or opposing social changes which might endanger the vested inte¬ 
rests and privileges of its followers, but in initiating and sup¬ 
porting programmes of change-so cia 1, economic and political - 
which will satisfy men's deepest yearnings for the removal of 
longstanding social injustices and for the establishnient of human 
dignity and eqqality of opportunity. In this task, this 

historic institution, the Orthodox Seminary has a vital part to 
play - to act on the one hand as the eyes and ears of the Church 
taking note of "the joys and hopes anc the griefs and anxieties 
of the men of this age, especially of those who are poor or in 
any way afflicted" or under-privileged and on the other hand as 
the brains and conscience of the Church which would sift and 
analyse the conflicting calls of competing groups clamouring for 
power. It should give guidance for individual conduct and 
social action which will effectively bring about the desired 
charges in individual and society without detriment to basic 
Christian values. 

4. GANDHUI'S CONCEPT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 


The essentially tripartite nature of Industrial relations, is 
clearly explained by Gandhiji in his various writings in the 
Harijan in the light of his own experience of industrial rela¬ 
tions. He wanted each of tne three partners viz. the employers, 
the workers and the community to act as the trustees of the other 
two parties. Capitalists were to consider themselves as trus¬ 
tees of the labour they were, employing and were enjoined not to 
take for themselves more than their just needs. The same would 
equally apply .to labour and labour too should consider itself a 
trustee of capital; in its endeavour to secure its just share, 
labour should not harm the interest of the industry. Both capital 



and labour were to consider themselves as joint trustees for the 
welfare of the community and were never to act jointly or sepa¬ 
rately against the interestsof the community. The community 
for its part was required to function as a trustee of both' labour 
and capital aid to ensure that it does not act or permit any act 
which will undermine the safety, security and welfare of either 
industry or labour. Gandhiji was equally clear and unequivocal 
on the controversial subject of the unrestricted fundamental 
right claimed on behalf of workers to strike to enforce the 
acceptance of their demands by the other two parties. Gandhiji 
clearly laid down a number of conditions restricting the "inhe¬ 
rent right to working men to strike work for the purpose of se¬ 
curing justice". Firstly he considered the strike a crime 
immediately the employers accepted the principle of arbitration. 
Secondly he was opposed to strikes in essential services under 
any circumstances; his advice was that no offer should be ma3e 
to workers under threat of strikes; if workers' grievances or 
demands in essential industries are not settled amicably by nego¬ 
tiation, they should be settled by compulsory arbitration. 

Thirdly he felt that, our workers cannot be expected to appreciate 
the meritsof matters outside their own interests and that trade union 
leaders should not can upon workers to engage themselves in sympa¬ 
thetic strikes, ie., strikes to bring pressure on other employers 
to concede the demands of their striking workers. These pronoun¬ 
cements made by Gandhiji in Indian conditions of three decades ago 
and under a colonial system of Government are equally valid under 
conditions of today and in free India and cauld still provide the 
country and its Government the basis (for which they have been 
searching for years) of a just and sound legal system of industrial 
relations to be enforced firmly by the State. With the growing 
role of Government as the country's over-all economic manager with 
positive economic functions and responsibilities and not merely 
conciliator and keeper of the peace to enable free market forces 
to function by themselves, disputes, between workers and employers 
are no longer bipartite affairs. The Government's increasing 
preoccupation with productivity, prices and incomes (including GNP 
and its distribution) make it imperative in the national interest 
that neither unions nor employers should be immune from Govern¬ 
mental interference. The freedom of employers and workers to 
enter into mutual agreements will in future, be subject not only to 
regulations regarding minimum wages, maximum hours of work etc. 
introduced by Government in pursuance of its constitu tional obli¬ 
gation to secure just and humane conditions of work but also to 
other new regulations imposing maximum rates of increase of wages 
or even minimum hours of work in pursuance of its increasing res¬ 
ponsibilities in respect of the country's economic system and 
its working. 

5 . trade UNIONS 

Trade Unions of industrial! workers have emerged as a major force 
in the country's economic and political life, in spite of 
Professor Galbraith's forecast that in future they will "have a 
drastically reduced function in the industrial system" and will 
"retreat more or less permanently into the shadows". 'What are 



trade unions for* is a question to which different and contradic¬ 
tory answers are given depending on the respondent’s economic, 
social and political philosophy. according to the Marxist view 
trade unions are associa-ted with capitalism and are intended to 
express the division into classes which forms the basis of a 
capitalist social organisation. Trade unions cannot lead a 
people to socialism but they can assist in the achievement of 
that task by supporting a revolutionary movement or party which 
will include intellectuals and petit bourgeois who alone can 
provide the essential theory of marxist socialism - a theory which 
raises all the questions and provides all the answers associated 
with a unique blue print for its special economic and political 
system. The antithesis of this is provided by the view gene¬ 
rally expressed by employers’ federations, - that a trade union 
is a kind of ex-officio civil servant and kangani whose functions 
include prevention of strikes, urging members to work harder and 
to increase productivity, and generally making things easier 
for the employers and the Government by, taking over some of their 
tasks "in the interests of wage-earners, trade unions, employers and 
the public at large". In between these extreme views is what I 
consider the proper practical view that the first and overriding 
responsibility of every trade union is to promote the welfare of 
its own members and to the protection of their interest as workers - 
not only their material standards but also their security, status, 
self-respect and dignity as human beings, through all kinds of 
collective action that may be open to them under the law of the 
land, including strikes and threats of strikes; if a trade union 
supports a political party it does so on the ground that thereby 
it will promote the interests of its members The Indian Trade 
Unions -Act, 1926 legitimises such political activities by permit¬ 
ting a union to constitute a separate political fund. Welfare 
activities and educational activities for the here fit of members 
and tr.eir families are other normal trace union activities for which 
the trade union's resources may be utilised. 

6 . PF.C TTCTI 'C N OF TKADE UN IO NS 

The special legal protection given to trade unions by the Indian 
Trade Union Act, 1926 gives immunity from civil and criminal 
liability to the executives and members of registered trade unions 
in respect of collective action including strikes, in pursuance of 
trade disputes. The need to give such protection to workers was 
first felt in India in 192C when the Madras High Court granted an 
injunction on the Madras Textile Labour Union restraining them from 
interfering witn the business- of 3 -a C Mills through a strike. In 
the absence of a provision which legitimises strikes nr sets up a 
machinery fo r compulsory adjudication of disputes, collective bar¬ 
gaining could not be a reality between two parties of such grossly 
unequal bargaining strength. In spite of the existence of a 
similar provision in U.X. from 1871, the Act had t o be passed by 
the Government xJc in India in 1926 in the teeth of opposition from 
employers. 

7. WEAKER PARTY 

Much water has flowed under the bridge since 1926 and it can no 
longer be said that labour is the weaker party in every case of 
industrial dispute in the country. While the trade union move¬ 
ment has by no means been able to eradicate exploitation of labour 
by employers, there are an increasing number of cases where a union 
has been able, through strike or sabotage, to ruin an employer 
by compelling him to close down the establishment. The most 





unfortunate part of such stories is that such union action, often 
intended to serve extraneous purposes, has also caused at least 
temporary loss of livelihood to the bulk of its members, instead 
of improving their fortunes as trade unions are intended to do. 

In fact, the bigness of trade union organisation has by now placed 
the entire public at the mercy of those who control these organi¬ 
sations in vital sectors; an entire countryside or even the whole 
State bay be plunged in darkness depending on the decision of those 
controlling the trade union of electricity workers and the entire 
movement of goods and passengers in the country may come to a 
standstill at the behest of those who control the railway unions 
and so on. It is doubtful whether those vested with powers for 
such important decisions affecting the public and workers always 
exercise them by democratic procedure or in the interests of the 
workers or even in good faith. 

8 . ENFORCEMENT OF AGREEMENTS 


Employers complain that the tables hare since been turned and that 
in res. ect of binding bipartite agreements entered into between 
trade unions and employers, a trade union is in the privileged po¬ 
sition of a husband who claims that his wife is married but he is 
not - that the agreement binds the employer hand and foot but 
the workers can break it with impunity whenever they choose to do 
so. The position is not unique for this country; It is pretty 
much the same in U.K. where one of the hotly debated subjects be¬ 
fore the last Royal Commission on Trade Unions and Employers' 
Associations was whether that country should not have a legisla¬ 
tion similar to the Swedish Collective Agreements Law of 1928 
which lays down that collective agreements entered into by an 
association are binding on its members and that employers and 
employees so bound may not, curing the period of the validity of 
the agreement, take part in strikes, lockouts and other offensive 
action for a number of stated purposes, including bringing about 
an alteration of the agreement. Contravention entai Is liability 
for damages, which, in the case of each individual employee may 
extend to 2CC kronor. The majority recommendation of J.K. Royal 
Commission was that in the circumstances existing in the U.K. 

>_uch legislation is certainly necessary in. India but it should be 
accompanied by steps to strengthen rather than weaken trade union 
organisations in the country and to set up Industrial Relations 
Courts to enforce the law impartially against both- the employers 
and trade unions and tc deal with all kinds of industrial disputes 
including inter-union disputes relating to recognition and to the 
right for collective bargaining. The recommendations of the 
National Labour Commission on the subject of Industrial Relations 
Courts and Union Recognition in India are now six years old but 
the decisions of Government have not yet been announced on the 
subject, on the gro und that employers and workers are not agreed 
on what action Government should take on the Commission's recom¬ 
mendations J 


9 • INTER UNION RIVALRY 


The difficulty of trade union organisations to agree on questions 
affecting workers has caused great harm not only to the workers 
but also to industry md the country general ly. '-any employers 



find themselves in the position that to please one union is to 
please another. Even those employers who started by playing one 
union against another in order to derive some immediate advantage sIH 
find themselves in a position where it is impossible for them to ^ 
buy industrial peace in their establishments at any price because th^ 
primary object of each union gets diverted from improving the condi- ’ 
tions of work of its members to establishing supremacy over the rival 
union to assure its own survival. The damage done by inter-union 
rivalry to the interests of both workers and employers is not con¬ 
fined to the level of industrial establishments. Such rivalry 
exists even at the national level; in fact is has held up sensible 
reforms in labour laws and procedures even at the national level.- - 
An Inter-Union Code of Conduct evolved in 1958 sponsored by Govern¬ 
ment and accepted by the four central organisations has largely re¬ 
mained on paper. As already mentioned, the non-implementation of 
some of the most important recommendations of the National Labour 
Commission is attributed to the inability of trace union federations 
at the national level to agree on a number of apparently simple issue 
whether the representative character of a union in an establishment 
or industry should be ascertained by verification of membership or 
by the vote of the workers, what should be the position and rights 
(if any) of an unrecognised union in an establishment, whether strike; 
could be permanently banned at least in certain types of industries 
and substituted by compulsory adjudication, the manner in which agree¬ 
ments between employers and unions should be enforced on the parties 
etc. Trade union federations also differ on various matters of polr 
tical dogma like the inevitability of the class struggle. In fact 
the disagreement at the national level has reached a stage where it 
is no longer possible to convene the traditiona 1 meetings of national 
tripartite forums representing Government, employers and the leading 
trade union federations to discuss important matters of national 
policy concerning labour and employer-employee relationships. 

1C . REFORM OF LAW 

I do not want to go in depth into the causes and remedies of inter¬ 
union rivalry in the country. They have been briefly discussed in 
Chapter 20 of the report of the National Labour Commission.. In 
the course of its rec oaime nd ations, the Commission has suggested that 
the legal provisions regarding trade unions need to be made more 
stringent that registration of trade unions should be made compul¬ 
sory for any trade union to commence activity, that it should no 
longer be possible for any seven workers to register a trade union 
and start agitation (it has recommended a minimum requirement of IOC 
workers of 10^ of the total number of employees in the establishment, 
whichever is lower), that labour courts should be competent to de¬ 
cide internal disputes regarding union elections, that registration 
of unions should be liable to be cancelled for failure to submit re¬ 
turns and accounts etc . It needs to be pointed out that at least 
some of these provisions will strictly contravene the requirenents of 
ILO convention No. 87 concerning Freedom of -Association and protec¬ 
tion of the Right to Organise (1948) which guarantees t o workers in 
ratifying countries their right to establish and to join organisa¬ 
tions of their own choosing and tne right to affiliate with inter¬ 
national organisations of workers without any legal or executive 
interference by the Government. This convention goes beyond the 
guarantee in article 19 of the Constitution of the "right to form 
associations or unions" subject to "reasonable restrictions imposed 
by law in the interests of public order or morality". Among the 
countries who have ratified the convention are U. G.S.R. but among 
the countries who have not ratified the convention are Australia and 
the U.S.A. Nobody seems to have accused the (J.L.S.R. of violat¬ 

ing the convention; if a charge is made, perhaps it would be argued 
that the convention would apply only to a capitalist country and 
that in a socialist country where all the means of production be¬ 
long to the workers of the country, no worker would want to form or 
join a rival union I Trade union affairs in U.K. provide no model 
for ary developing co untry-; in'f act-t-he..trade union movement in that 



country has always provde a thorn in the flesh for successive 
labour Governments who wanted to tone up Britain's sagging eco¬ 
nomy and it remains to be seen how long the recent shot-gun 
wedding between the labour Government and the Trade Union move¬ 
ment over wage restraint measures will last. It is. time that 
developing countries examined for themselves whether modifica¬ 
tions are not required in the various ILO conventions before they 
are applied to member countries in various stages of development 
and whether it is in the overall interests of developing countries 
to be bound now by conventions which were not applicable to pre¬ 
sently developed countries in the past when they were at corres¬ 
ponding earlier stages of economic and social development. 

li. S TRIKES IN PUBLIC SECTOR 

The familiar argument that workers' agitation claimed to be 
needed in a capitalist country for the protection of workers is 
unnecessary in a socialist state (where all means of production 
belong to the State.) should be expected to have resulted in a 
higher level of workers' contentment and efficiency and a lower 
level of dissatisfaction and agitation in our public sector under¬ 
takings owned, and operated by capitalists. This is by no means 
the Indian experience. Strikes are no more rare in our public 
sector undertakings than in our private sector undertaking s, in 
spite of the fact thaat some of our public sector undertakings such 
as the Reserve Bank, the Life Insurance Corporation, the Indian 
■Airlines Corporation and the Railways (which have all been affli¬ 
cted by strikes in recent months) give more security of service, 
better amenities and conditions of work and offer more pay for 
lesser work than comparable private sector units. Regardless of 
wages and working conditions, or whether the employer is a public 
authority or a private individual, Indian experience seems to sug¬ 
gest that the more unionised the workers and the greater their 
capacity to bring pressure and cause distress to the community 
through discontinuance of work, the greater the frequency of strikes. 

12 . ROLE 0 F mm GEMENT 

It has been rightly pointed out by trade union leaders that although 
every strike is finally launched by a trade union the cause for the 
strike is more often than not a failure of management and that 
what is often called labour trouble is really management trouble in 
the sense that it is the creation of management and not of labour. 
Post-mortem studies of a number of major strikes in the country 
will unfortunately bear out this contention - either, that the mana¬ 
gement has not given the workers' organisation a full hearing or 
that they have not fully explained their own stand, or that they 
have taken so long to consider a grievance or a ce.oand that the 
workers were justified in feeling that a strike was the only means 
of forcing a decision one way or the other. It is also a matter 
of observed fact that in the majority of large enterprises, whether 
in the public sector or ±he private sector, personnel and industrial 
relations does not become the responsibility of any of the more 
talented executives at the senior levels, till a grave emergency 
has been precipitated by an imminent threat of strike, obviously 
because the contribution of good industrial relations to the balance 
sheet is not as obvious as that of product design, production - 
management, or financial control. According to recent official 
pro nouncements it would appear that the Government hasonly recently 
discovered the damage done to the public sector by placing wrong 
men in key positions in their undertakings. They have discovered 
that the shift of emphasis from the public sector to the joint sec¬ 
tor that we heard much about in 19 73 sr to the national sector we 
hea*rd much about in 197^ can perform no miracles; in 197^* we are 



therefore back again to the crucial importance of sund management 
rather than changes in organisation and terminology. Workers 
are directly interested in good management because they are the 
direct victims of inefficient or corrupt management in'the form of 
reduced earnings and frequently loss of employment through lay-offs 
or closure. *'uch more than the share holders, their entire living 
depends on souhd management of the employing concerns. They are 
therefore entitled to demand participation in management to the 
extent that their representatives should have access to a 11 such 
information as may be required by them to satisfy themselves about 
the efficiency of management and that any suggestions of theirs 
for good management should be taken into account by those entrusted 
with management functions, without any dilution of the responsi¬ 
bility of the latter for final decisions on management matters. 
Participation is also intended to satisfy a psycho-sociological 
need of workers to feel that they are influencing management deci- 
s ic hs; it will be recalled that •participation* was one of the 
demands of the fetnous student uprising in France in 1968. 


13. 


MODERNISATION AND RBTIGNALIS AT ION 


A frequency ground, for friction between employers and trace unions 
(more particularly trade unions with leftist political affiliations) 
in capitalist and mixed economies is management's proposals for 
improvement of efficiency and productivity through rationalisation, 
mechanisation or automation. To the extent that these adversely 
affect employees and their service prospects, the employees are 
entitled to protection and certain legal provisions already exist 
to safeguard their rights and interests. But a wide sector of 
trade union opinion in India unfortunately opposes al 1 measures 
intended to increase productivity on the alleged ground that 
increased productivity would by tiaat very fact reduce the overall 
level of empolyment and should therefore be opposed by the working 
class. a rising standard of living for a country, whether it has 
a capitalist, socialist or mixed economy, cannot be built except 
on the foundation of steadily rising productivity of its economy, 
which in turn has to be based on increasing productivity of its 
producing units. This is exactly how countries like the U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R. have ensured a steadily rising standard of living for 
their people. As regards employment, increase in its volume does 
not depend on an increasing number of people doing the same job 
but on growing diversificat ion of the economy with emergence of new 
types of jobs in the production of new categories of goods and ser¬ 
vices and in newer forms of producing even the old goods and ser¬ 
vices The stagnation in a number of industries and services in 
India - textiles, coir, mining, jute, railways, banking, insurance, 
air-lines, ports etc. - was due t o blind opposition to measures of 
modernisation even without tears. In conditions which exist in 
our country, the modern sector and the traditional sector or as Mac- 
Namara calls them, the formal sector and the informal sector have 
to co-exist and reinforce each other for a long time to come and 
even the informal sector will only benefit by increased productivity 
and efficiency in the formal sector, given a sound national economic 
policy governing both. It is little consolation to reflect that 
ours is not the only country afflicted in this manner by stagnant’ 
productivity in key sectors. Even the U.K. seems to have recog¬ 
nised only recently, in the form of concrete practical steps, that 
a country can no more live indefinitely beyond its means than an 
individual or a family and that increased savings and productive 
investment at the national level is the only possible basis for in¬ 
creased living standards. 
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NATIONAL POLICY ON INCOMES 


The increasing interference of the third party, ie. , the Govern¬ 
ment representing the consuming public, in what was considered 
the private domain of employers and employees to bargain indivi¬ 
dually or collectively for terms of employment and conditions of 
work has been in pursuance of evolving the elements of a national 
public policy regarding wages as part of an over-all "incomes and 
prices policy". Incomes and prices are closely linked because 
in a market economy price is what determines the balance between 
supply and demand. Although in the long run increased production 
is the only remedy to rising demand and rising prices, in the 
short run, regulation of aggregate demand calls for regulation of 
incomes and sizable proportion of consumer demand f or the marke ted 
surplus depends on the level of employee remuneration. The 
arrest of rise in prices in recent months in India has been 
achieved to a considerable extent through restraint on income 
from wages, salaries, dividends and certain types of trading. The 
tradition a 1 ro le of Government in industrial relations was con¬ 
fined to three areas till recently (i) prescribing and enforcing 
minimum wages in "sweated" industries where unorganised workers 
are exploited by employers (ii) Laying down minimum standards of 
health, safety, hours of work, leave and working conditions in 
the workir^ working place and (iii) Outlining procedures for the 
settlement of industrial disputes and reducing the inequality in 
bargaining strength between employers and employees. The mini¬ 
mum Wages Act was passed in pursuance of the first role, the 
Factories Act in pursuance of the second role and the Industrial 
Disputes Act and the Trade Unions Act in respect of the third 
role. The new role which Government is now inereasir^ly assuming 
in regard to economic planning has been signified by the change in 
the designation of the Ministry of labour in the U.N. into the 
Department of Employment and Productivity} it has led to further 
interference in the interests of community in what was considered 
the domestic relations tetween employers and. employees - interfe¬ 
rence which not only employers but also workers and trade unions 
may occasionally find irksome. The wage restraints imposed com¬ 
pulsorily in India recently and for some time in the U.K. could 
not have been very palatable to workers and trade unions but by 
and large they have tacitly consented to these because they form 
part of a series of measures which together seek to spread sacri¬ 
fices fairly on all sections of people and for purposes which could 
benefit the whole community. 

15 . NECESSARY ELEMENTS OF A NATIGNAL POLICY OH. INCOME 

Since a nationa 1 policy on incomes and prices constitutes the foun¬ 
dation and justification for Go vernment' s mandatory interference in 
industrial relations, it may be pertinent to deal with some con¬ 
siderations which should determine the framework of such policy in 
present day conditions in the country. 

16 . MINIMUM WAGE 


The principle of a minimum wage, enforceable even against a lower 
wage agreed between the parties and even against the employer's in¬ 
capacity to pay that wage, has by now been accepted by the country. 
It endorses the axiom fhat labour is not a commodity th?t can be 
purchased at the lowest price at which it is available in the free 
market. This principle constitutes part of the country's incomes 
—nr ices policy. Currently the argument concerns the level at 

ir- be fixed whether a national minimum 

•- 1 i ivinc wage" . 
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The term 'living wage' is used here to denote the desirable, not 
not necessarily practicable, level for nation wide application, 
and not in the sense of a minimum wage practicable in the circum¬ 
stances of the times, the sense in which it is used in other con¬ 
texts including article 43 of the Constitution. The minimum 'liv¬ 
ing wage', computed with reference to prices in 1962, to corres¬ 
pond to a per capita consumption of Rs. 20/-in rural areas and Rs. 25/- 
in urban areas, came to a minimum wage of Es. ICC/- per month in 
rural areas and Rs.' 125/- per month in urban areas - correspond¬ 
ing current estimates may be 2 to 2^ times as high an account 
of subsequent steep price increases. While the inclusion of such 
a national need-based minimum wage, as part of the country's in¬ 
comes and wages policy has everything to be said for it from the 
point of view of social justice, its protagonists havd no concrete 
practical steps to suggest, on how such a national minimum shou Id 
be achieved. There may be a case to introduce a need-based mini¬ 
mum wage in industries where there is scope to increase producti¬ 
vity sufficiently tnrough the joint action of labour and manage¬ 
ment although it could be argued that part of the yield from in¬ 
creased productivity should be passed on the consumer, but where 
no such increase in productivity is possible, the effect of intro¬ 
ducing an unduly high minimum wage may merely be to reduce employ¬ 
ment and production through the closure of the weaker units in the 
industry. This is of particular importance in connection with 
minimum wages in agriculture where a higher minimum wage may result 
in lesser days of employment in the year. 

17 LIMITATTCN OF INCOME 

The same would apply to .the demand to limit maximum income and 
maximum wealth through direct Governmental action.. On account of 
the taxiation laws in the country (on income, exppenc'iture, wealth 
and estate) 'the disparities in incomes after taxation are much 
less than disparities in gross incomes. This of course could not 
take into account concealed incomes which escape the taxation net 
though evasion or avoidance but recent measures have helped to plug 
loopholes and tighten enforcement laws. Partly on account of the 
imperative need to preserve incentives and to reward initiative in a 
competitive setting and partly because the bulk of our incomes accrue 
to self-employed households both in the commudity producing and ser¬ 
vice sectors and are subject to large fluctuations from year to year, 
ICO/, taxation of the excess of annual incomes of all kinds over a 
ceiling limit is neither desirable nor practicable. Nevertheless 
progressive reduction of disparities in income through raising the 
lowest incomes and through progressive taxation should constitute 
part of the country's income policy particularly in order to restrict 
wastefu l and conspicuous consumption; in fact the po litica 1 wings 
of trade unions generally insist on such measures as a prerequisite 
for their cooperation in a national po licy on incomes. 

1 8 • WAGE differentials anl wage changes 

Still more important than a ceiling on income is the need to ensure 
that comparable work carries comparable reward or that the magnitude 
of an income should be determined by the productivity of the worker. 
Stated in these terms it sounds simple enough, but how is one to de¬ 
termine the relative productivity of a painter, a school teacher, 
a rubber-tapper and a self-employed fisherman? Everyday we see 
Letters to the Editor in the daily newspapers pointing out the injus¬ 
tice involved in disparities between the emoluments of Clerks em¬ 
ployed in the Banks and the L.I.C. on the one hand and in Government 
and local bodies on the other, in spite of the fact that both classes 
of employees are in the public sector. We had a national railway 




strike to protest against the artificial distinction between de¬ 
partmental commercial undertakings and public sector companies 
as determining the eligibility of workers to payment of bonus. 

It is idle to argue that a person is free to join either the ser¬ 
vice of the L.I.C. or the municipality and that therefore the 
existing salary structures in the two services reflect their 
relative productivity as measured by the market forces of supply 
and demand. In the circumstances of today it more correctly 
represents the relative readiness and capacities of the two cate¬ 
gories of workers to blackmail the community and hold it to 
ransom. Equal pay for equal work is at best therefore an ideal 
to be continually striven for and a certain amount of historical 
arbitrariness is therefore inevitable in the relative wage levels 
in different industries and occupations, even if they can for 
the sane qualifications and skills and involve the same amount of 
application and responsibility. What one might call aj wage - 
wage spiral has to be dis tinguished from what is generally known as 
the price wage spiral. Claims for wage rises based on wage 
levels in different industries raise conflicting notions of 
equity and are difficult both to justify and to refute. As re¬ 
gards claims for wage rises based on price rises, automatic 1C0^ 
compensation claimed by many trade unions for all classes of 
workers could logically give rise to claims that not only wage 
incomes but also all other forms of income and even capital pay¬ 
ments should be indexed to prices. Except for the lowest wage 
earners, 1C0$ compensation for price rise would be difficult to 
justify and would prove inflationary and self-defeating. Deve¬ 
lopment economists suggest that the only possible rational proce- 
ture to deal with claims for wage rises is to line * increments 
in real incomes or wages to Increments in productivity the link¬ 
ing factor being lower in the case-of high wage industries and 
occupations. According to them this is the only means of regu¬ 
lating money incomes and aggregate demand to keep within the 
trend in national productivity. It is on this basis that Govern¬ 
ment justifies its mandatory interference in industrial relations 
through prohibition of wage-increases in excess of productivity 
increases even when they are agreed to between employers and 
workers. In fact at least the earlier stages of the present in¬ 
flationary spiral in India was in some measure/due to the readi¬ 
ness of a number of wage-boards set up for the major organised 
industries with relatively high wage structures toratify collu¬ 
sive conspiracies between employers and workers to hike wages 
without any regard to productivity or to wages elsewhere and to 
pass on the increased costs to the consumer. (This is not to deny 
that the basic causes Df our inflation were unproductive deficit 
financing and shortage of essential goods, particularly agricul¬ 
tural products.) 

1 9 . WAGE jt GLICY 

The laying down of a wage policy as part of a national policy on 
incomes is necessary not merely to protect society from exploitation 
by the growing market power of industry and labout and. by profes¬ 
sional and other organised groups. When our legislators placed 
on the statute book the provision of the Industrial Disputes Act 
which enables a Labour Minister of the Central or State Govern¬ 
ment to refer any industrial dispute for compulsory adjudication, 


* To ensure compatibility between real incomes a«3 
real national product, it will be necessary to de¬ 
flate wages and national income by the same factor. 



they probably thought that they had provided a just and effecti 
way of solving all deadlocks in collective bargaining. It is now 
obvious from experience that merely making a legal provision to 
set up an abjudicator is no real solution in the absence of a po¬ 
licy or at least a philosophy in the light of which wage disputes 
have to be jjxisS abjudged. In the light of their awards, abjudi- 
cators are classed as either pro-employer or pro-worker or as 
peace lovers who follow the age-old method of awarding the mean 
between what is demanded and what is offered.' It is no wonder 
therefore that abjudication is unpopular with both employers and 
workers and that a trade union's demands are always pitched at 
their highest and an employer is always chary of voluntarily con¬ 
ceding even what is obviously just and fair, for fear that it may 
only result in making the final award more adverse for him. The 
provisions for a machinery for abjudication cannot really be ef¬ 
fective even if the abjudicators combine the judgment of Daniel 
and the wisdom of Solomon unless we also lay down the outlines of 
a policy which the abjudication machinery is extended to adminis¬ 
ter through its decisions. 
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INCOMES POLICY PGR INDIA 


It has often been argued that in a country like India where self- 
employment accounts for the bulk of the national income, ary policy 
of restraint on wages and salaries can have only still lesser 
stabilisirg influence on the economy than in countries like U.K. 
where, in spite of more favourable conditions, such policies have 
achieved but limited success. The argument is not entirely with¬ 
out substance but it does not show that such a policy of wage 
restraint is unnecessary in India; it only points out that the 
stability sought foi? the economy cannot be achieved unless wage 
restraint is supplemented by measures to restrain all other forms 
of disposable incomes including profits, property income and 
income from self-employment and also measures to increase the 
production of essential articles by fuller use of the country's 
productive apparatus and to hold down prices. The installation 
of productivity as a guioepost for wage rise determination will 
also provide both Indian employers and workers with the education 
they badly need - that the best way for employers to earn profits 
is not necessarily to rob workers and that the best way for wor¬ 
kers to increase their carry home pay is not necessarily to make 
sure that employers carry home as little as possible. 

In a programme of action to maintain price stability and employ¬ 
ment, an incomes policy supplements fiscal and monetary policies 
but has a function which neither of them cart perform. Fiscal 
policies which rely on higher indirect taxes will themselves con¬ 
tribute to price increases and price wage spirals. Curtailment 
of credit and reduction of public expenditure will result in 
increasecd unemployment even without reducing price increases 
which are of wage-push origin. An incomes policy which concerns 
itself with changes in incomes, prices and productivity at the 
micro level is oriented to accomplish what is beyond the capacity 
of fiscal and monetary measures. 
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NEW ROLE OP TRADE UNIONS 


The militancy of trade union leaders anc much of the violent lan¬ 
guage they use in their speeches is attributable to the hostility 
and opposition which they had to face from the employers in the 
past. But there is no doubt that trade unionism has come to stay 
and that trade unions have made a substantial contribution to es¬ 
tablish the workers* self-respect and to promote self-help. The 
present state of the trade union movement in which unions and 
federations have to fight internal battles among themselves for 
their survival is far from satisfactory and is not in the inte¬ 
rests of the workers or of employers. Leval provision to regu¬ 
late recognition and settle jurisdictional disputes among trade 
unions is necessary if trade unions are to conserve their energies 
and resources to serve the interests of workers. They have also 
to realise that industrial disputes are not bipartite disputes 
betwee n employers and workers only but tripartite disputes in 
which the consumers are also interested parties, and that the old 
argument that industrial disputes will be amicably settled if only 
Government would keep its nose out of the disputes is no longer 
valid. This new environment requires a charge of strategy on 
the part of trade unions - instead of relying on brickbats and 
bloodshed it has now become necessary for trade unions to arm 
themselves with arguments and facts and figures to support their 
demands, before tribunals, before Government and before the public. 
For this purpose the trade union movement would need better orga¬ 
nisation, better expertise and better management and there is no 
reason why they cannot acquire them and afford them. I do not 
agree that the trade union movement should keep out of politics - 
it is right that the existing lan provides for separate political 
fund6 for trade unions. •Trade unions are entitled to support 
such political parties whose programmes will further the interests 
of labour, but there should be a clear distinction between indus¬ 
trial action and political action and membership of the union 
should be open to all workers of the establishment or industry, 
regardless of their political views or affiliations. 

22 . ROLE OF PRODUCTIVITY 

While the contribution of trade unions to workers' self-arespect 
and independence is readily acknowledged, economists have chal¬ 
lenged the claim that the credit for rise in employee compensa¬ 
tion taken as a whole should historically go to the trade union 
movement. The proportion that employee compensation bears to the 
total national income (after making adjustment for changes in self-* 
employment) has reuainc d fairly constant over the years for most 
economies; this suggests that the over-all increment in salaries 
and wages has really been contributed ±x by the higher producti¬ 
vity of the economy which in turn is cue primarily to increase in 
investment and improvement in technology. The conclusion is 
that wage and Salary earners as a whole have a vested interest in 
the pace of modernisation of the economy through greater invest¬ 
ment and improved technology and that historically speaking, the 
gains of employees have not been wrested by the trade union move¬ 
ment from the rewards going to other factors of production. Ac¬ 
cordingly, if an economy remains stagnant, the total volume of 
employee remuneration will also remain stagnant, despite trade 
union agitation. This is not to deny that as among employees, 
one group of workers may benefit at the cost of another group as 
happens during an inflationary period when one set of workers are 
fully compensated for price rise and another set of workers are not 
so compensated. Something like that has happened in India in 



recent years - tlie better organised workers happen to be in the 
industrial sector and in industries or units with higher wage 
structures and they have been able to improve their real wages 
considerably while the less organised workers who were generally 
in agriculture and other low-wage sectors, have suffered actual 
loss in real wages through erosion by price-rise. 

23 • On the basis of comparison between the movement of the 

per capita national income at constant prices and the movement of 
the real wages of workers drawing nominal wages below Rs. 4CC>/- p.m. 
it has sometimes been concluded that in spite of planning for 
social justice, wages in India have not kept pace with overall 
productivity in recent years. Apart from the fact that wage 
movements show great disparity between one industry and another, 
the comparisn is subject to two severe limitations. The first 
is that the value of the deflator used to derive real wages from 
nominal wages is considerably higher than the value of the na¬ 
tional income deflator. The second is that the maintenance of 
a constant figure of Rs. 40C/- as the upper wage in spite of wage 
charges results in changes in the identity of the population 
compared - a worker is automatically eliminated from the group 
as soon as he crosses Rs. 400 even by receiving an increased D. A. 

24. WELFARE FUNCTIONS GF TRADE UNIONS 

rossibly because much of the energies and resources of trade 
unions have been devoted to ensuring their own survival in an 
atmosphere of hostility and rivalry, they have not been able to 
discharge tneir primary function of promoting the interests of their 
members through various possible welfare measures. The ambitious 
programme of workers' education launcned by the C-o vernment some 
years ago has remained largely a paper scheme because the active 
participation 'f trade unions which was a necessary condition for 
its success has not been forthcoming. There is no reason why 
consumer-cooperatives, health, maternity and family planning 
schemes, housing-cooperatives and adult literacy and functional 
literacy schemes cannot be undertaken by trade unions for the 
direct benefit of their members; these schemes cannot and need 
not be financed entirely from union funds - with reasonable 
assurance of proper utilisation, grants and loans should be made 
available to trade unions for specific schemes from the large 
public funds earmarked for these purposes; voluntary contribu¬ 
tions to be imposed by law on employers could also be made avail¬ 
able to trade unions to supplement their own funds and Government 
funds. With a reasonable degree of control to afford safeguards 
against misapplication and loss, there is nc reason why some of the 
isx huge amounts of workers' money in the hands of Government in 
the form of accumulations of Employees Provident Fund should not 
be devoted for such purposes. For certain classes of workers, it 
is more important in the first instance to learn how to conserve 
and spend their earnings wisely for their own good than to increase 
the size of their earnings. The monthly earnings of a dockworker 
living in one of Bombay's worst slums may be twice the monthly 
earnings a Secretariat Clerk in Bombay but his pattern of spending 
is probably quite different - he would probably be spending little 
on the education and nutrition of his cnildren or on rent or 
clothes or books or newspapers, while he may be spending sizable 
sums on drinks and gambling. Although it can be theoretically 
argued that each person is the best judge of the pattern of spend¬ 
ing of his own money which would maximise his own satisfaction, 
from a commonsense point of view it is no use merely innreaang 
the earnings of certain classes of workers such as port and dock- 



workers or coal-miners in this country without educating them 
on conserving and spending their earnings wisely. This is a 
task which only workers’ own organisations: s can do, although these 
organisations have a right to expect financial and organisational 
assistance from Government, employers and other voluntary orga¬ 
nisations. If however trade unions are to be able to devote 
their energies and resources to such constructive tasks which 
wouldbenefit their members, it is necessary for Government to 
create circumstances in which they do not have to concentrate 
their energies on inter-union rivalries which threaten their very 
existence. The reform of trade union law referred to earlier 
should keep in view also the need to enable trade unions to dis¬ 
charge such welfare functions with the assistance of public funds. 

25‘ Let us now gather together the main conclusions of our study 
on the subject of industrial relations. Firstly any theory based 
on a foundation of class division into permanent water-tight com¬ 
partments would be misleading in a society designed on a socialis¬ 
tic pattern which seeks to abolish any permanent ruling class 
with hereditary privileges and a permanent depressed class with 
hereditary disabilities. There will still be inequalities based 
on personal ability and individual performance and may be a cer¬ 
tain degree of good fortune but with the high degree of mobility 
which such a system would provide across any imaginary" barriers of 
class or wealth, aiy forecasts of inevitable class conflicts and 
their results would no loiter hole good. Hence the practical 
importance of accelerating the achievement of equality of oppor¬ 
tunity enjoined in our Constitution. Secondly it is no longer 
valid to consider the interests of employers and workers as opposed 
to each other as if a certain cake of given size has to be divided 
between them. It is possible, by intelligent common effort to 
enlarge the size of the cake through greater productivity and to 
increase the size of both shares. Thirdly the public, consisting 
of consumers hare also a vested interest in maintaining production 
without interruption through strikes, lockouts etc. and in steadily 
improving productivity. To promote that public interest, it is 
the duty of every Government, in modern times to create an appro¬ 
priated frame-work of industrial relations law and practice. 
Fqnrthly such a framework should lay down certain principles (re¬ 
garding prohibition of strikes anc lockouts in essential services 
regulation of wages, conditions of service, security of service, 
compensation for wrongs etc.) governing industrial relations and 
set up machinery for the settlement of disputes in accordance with 
those principles and for the impartial enforcement of their de¬ 
cisions. Fifthly, trade unions have an important role to play 
in promoting the interests and welfare of workers - but the law on 
trade unions should be modified to spare their energies being 
wasted on internal squabbles and among other things, to enable 
them to administer welfare schemes for their members with their 
own funds supplemented by public funds and subject to a reason¬ 
able degree of public scrutiny to ensure good management. 
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Editorial 


1 • THE NEED FOR A wuunnn n.. 


Violence, Insecurity and injustice grow every g 
passing day. Despair and frustration spread in the consciv. Sd 
minds of the suffering, but also in the unconscious mind of 
humanity as a whole. 

We are fortunate in India. We have now one person 
at the helm of affairs in whom the people find it easier to put 
their trust and to whom they gladly pin their hopes. Rajiv 
Gandhi has done well in bringing some unity and security to the 
nation. Neither the problem of Panjab nor that of Asam have 
been finally resolved, but hope has been kindled. The killing 
of Sant Longowal has been a terrible blow. Yet something 
magnificant has been achieved, by sheer determination, intelli¬ 
gence and honesty. The last factor - honesty, was the element 
lacking in our leadership till Rajiv came to power. And there 
are still circumstances where honesty is the best policy. 

Rajiv has not succeeded in bringing a settlement 
to Sri Lanka, despite all the determination, intelligence and 
honesty applied to the matter. Neither has he gegun to tackle 
the kc central problem of our country- that of poverty and 
injustice, oppression and exploitation. On the contrary, the 
industrialists and the Trans National Corporation who share 
among them a large part of the blame for the injustice, have 
been given a freer hand. The economy is throbbing with life, 
but the poor are not the ones bene fitting from it. 

The Prime,Minister has a big scheme up his sleeve 
for revolutionising the educational system in this country, 

*nd to take India to the 21st century with some measure of 
technological preparedness. In this scljiemeasre included, acc< 
to r^orts, also plans for a nation-wide literacy compaign. 

The wlAo scheme should be published soon and be the subject 

a nationalsdebate. 
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the participations of all sectors of society (bureaucracy and 
public alike) can galvanize the nation and lead us forward. 
Let us hope that the literacy or mass education campaign will 
be organized to become a gigantic national effort. What is 
needed is not more criticism but a large positive striving on 
on the part of the whole nation. That will genuinely unite 
us and lead us forward. 

2. The World Council of Churches 


The first meeting of the W.C.C. Central Committee 
with the new General Secretary Dr. Emilio Castro has been 
held in Buenos Aires, Argentina this July August. The new 
general secretary has many ambitions plans, though not all 
of them equally practical. He wants to restore some balance 
into the staff of the W.C.C. - more women in prominent positions, 
and more fondiy, more Orthodox in staff leadership. 

The first part of the dream is easier to fulfill, 
but the difficulties are not to be overlooked. In the first 
place to get women with some experience in Church leadership 
on the local or national plane is no easy matter. It is not 
possible to have proportionate representation for women at the 
Geneva level of leadership when such leadership does not exist 
at the local or national Church level. It is not enough er 
for the women staff to have just Geneva experience. And unless 
the churches become more committed to the task of restoring 
to women their leading role in the teachihg, administrative 
and service ministry of the Church, we are not going to be 
able to solve the problem at the Geneva level. The only hope 
is that what is done at the Geneva headquarters will provide 
some kind of incentive to the churches. 

The situation is much more complex in relation to the 
Orthodox churches. There is first the problem that staff 
members from the Eastern churches have to work in Geneva, 
with western languages, and western styles of work, and also 
serve a largely western or two-third world protestant consti- 
tnency. There are very few Orthodox who have the competance, 



the training and even the inclination to work under these 
conditions. Dr. Castro thinks that he cam appoint Young 
w,whodox to some sort of apprentice positions and train 
them on the job. This perhaps is the only way open. But 
getting good candidates, and getting them accepted fully 
by the Geneva staff and by the constituency are both going 
to be difficult. At the moment there is a lack of competent 
senior Orthodox on the staff who can train or at least guide 
the youngsters properly. It will not be enough to get a 
few Orthodox young people and train them to be Protestant 
workers. The recruitment and training of these young Orthodox 
staff will call for more wisdom than isr now available in 
the Orthodox staff Task Force in Geneva. 

Will Emilio Castro be able to recover the intellects 
respectability that the W.C.C. once had ? Judging from the 
documents made available at the Central Committee one has 

on international Finance produced by CCPD had sufficient 
depth to satisfy those who want to get to the root causes of 
injustice, war and the environmental crisis. Dr.Castro has 
now asked his friend and former President of WCC Miguez- 
Boailino to come and spend some time in Geneva to stimulate 
the staff. If this stimulation is not to be one-sidedly 
Latin American, we will need light from some other source as 
well. 




Dr Castro is determined to do some things in the 
short time ta he has before retirement. Let us wish him well 




NEHRU AND RELIGION 


Paulos Mar Gregorios 


The likes of nehru do not turn up in every generation, even in a populous nation 
like ours. And yet we must cope with the task he set before our nation, with all our 
inadequacies. 

One of the hardest areas we have to deal with in India is that of the relation 
between the state and the various religions practised by our people. We have to 
develop the ideas of Nehru, Tagore, Gandhi and others in the light of our experience 
of four decades. 

India is by Constitution a ‘Secular State’. But we are overloading that concept with 
meanings which it cannot bear. Nehru, when he was alive, did not face the problem of 
religious fundamentalism in the way we do now. He therefore did not develop any 
detailed strategies on how the state and the political machine face religious fun¬ 
damentalism in a secular state. 

I would submit, very modestly, that people are wrong in prescribing secularism as 
the antidote to religious fundamentalism. The solution lies elsewhere. As I see it, 
religious fundamentalism, whether Christian, Islamic, Hindu or Sikh, is in fact, to a 
large extent, a reaction against an over-emphasis on secularism in a political economy 
that is morally weak. In the early days of our nation, with Nehru at the helm of 
affairs, secularism of the kind he professed made some sense; largely because in his 
secularism he tried to be fair and solicitous about the welfare of the weak and the 
defenceless. Even religious people did not feel threatened by his kind of secularism. 

But today the situation is different. The moral fibre of the political economy has 
seriously deteriorated. There is less assurance on the part of the people that even in 
the formulation, not to speak of the implementation, of national policy, justice for the 
poor and the oppressed would be forthcoming. As the farmers’ agitation at the Delhi 
Boat Club illustrates, there is a feeling around among the people that justice has to be 
wrested from the state by a show of force. 

Thank God, democracy is still strong in our land! The people still have the courage 
and the opportunity to organize public demonstrations and to make their demands 
heard, without being brutally suppressed by the state—at least in Delhi. But the same 
farmers’ agitation demonstrated that it is not the justice of a demand that seems to 
matter, but the force with which it is made. This is a sheer denial of democracy, for it 
looks as though it is force alone which gets results—organized group force. 

It is in this situation that communalism and fundamentalism thrive. Communalism, 
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fundamentalism and sectional or regional interests become the basis on which group 
force becomes organized. National identity gives place to smaller group identities as 
the principle of organizing and forcing demands from the state. 

Preaching secularism as an antidote to communalism seems ineffective. That is 
where the diagnosis goes wrong. The problem is not religion as such but justice in a 
democratic society. If religion were the problem, then irreligion or atheism would be a 
solution. But if the problem is the unavailability of justice except by show of force, 
then the solution is making justice available to the aggrieved and the oppressed. 
Religion or region becomes then a convenient basis for the organization of group 
interests and the show of force, where justice is not democratically accessible. 

The Indian state is sovereign, secular, socialist and democratic, by Constitution. 
The concept of a secular state cannot be separated from its integral relation to the 
state as socialist and democratic. There is no way to establish a secular state which is 
not democratic and socialist at the same time. An unjust secular state cannot win the 
loyalty of the people. A state in which due process of law is not the guarantor of social 
justice naturally promotes groupism, communalism, fundamentalism and regionalism. 

A socialist state is one in which the people as a whole are the proprietors of wealth 
and can therefore guarantee democratic justice to all. We have a political economy in 
which the people are the creators of wealth but not its disposers. 

In our country, the idea of a secular state can be understood only in the context in 
which the nation faced a particular choice at the time of Independence and Partition. 
When one part opted for an Islamic state, the other part faced the temptation of 
opting for a Hindu religious state. It was this option that was fundamentally negated 
by the choice of the concept of a secular state in contradistinction to the idea of a re¬ 
ligious state. 

The idea of the secular state can thus mean only that the state cannot promote any 
one particular religion over others, nor can it make any discrimination among its 
citizens based on religious adherence or caste. 

Unfortunately, however, this principle was violated by the Constitution itself when 
it sanctioned preferential treatment for religious minorities, through reservation of 
seats in Parliament or quotas for jobs and scholarships based on religious or caste 
adherence. 

It was violated again when it was decreed that concessions granted to Harijans 
could be available to them only if they belonged to particular religions such as 
Hinduism or Sikhism. The denial of concessions to Harijans if they become converted 
to Islam or Christianity is a clear violation of the secular principle. 

The mistake was not in granting preferential treatment to minorities which were 
underprivileged. Such preferential treatment to minorities is an essential principle of 
democracy. 

A democratic state cannot be really democratic if it allows the majority to make 
decisions which affect the fundamental rights of the minorities, and which cater 
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have often wondered that if our race forgot the Buddha, the Upanishads and the great 
epics, what then will it be like? It would be uprooted and would lose the basic 
characteristics which have clung to it and given it distinction throughout these long ages. 
India would cease to be India . 3 

The solution to the problems of communalism-fundamentalism lies in a twofold 
direction—quite different from that indicated by secularism as an antidote. 

The first and the most important, perhaps, lies in the direction of a society with 
more social justice, and a central leadership free from narrow and bigoted regional or 
religious and communal loyalties. When people are more sure that they can get justice 
without applying group force, the need for communalism as a base for politically- 
organized group power will cease to exist. 

The other direction is that of creating an enlightened and well-informed religious 
leadership in all the religions of India. Every religion has both a narrow and exclusive 
identity-orientation and a nobler, more humanistic open aspect. The reconciliation 
and re-interpretation of these two opposite pulls can come only from a religious 
leadership which knows alike the sources of its own religious heritage and the nature 
of the complex world in which we live. Unfortunately, however, the training of our re¬ 
ligious leadership remains too parochial and limited to some of the sources of only 
one’s own religious heritage. 

The Hindu temple is today becoming, more than ever, a centre for religious 
organization and activity. When we have a large number of temple pujaris who also 
have a good and rational education about the realities of this world, we shall see a 
new kind of intelligent, humanistic Hinduism arise. The same applies to Muslim 
mosques, Christian churches and Sikh gurdwaras. That way religion itself will become 
a powerful force for progress and will fight communalism and fundamentalism. 

The state could support, but not control, the training and education of an enlight¬ 
ened clergy in all the religions of India. Only thus can the religious leadership itself be 
enlisted in the fight against communalism and the misuse of religion. This was the 
view of Ashoka. 

Nehru, had he been alive today, would have seen the truth of that view. For he had 
said, in the same Maulana Azad lecture of 1958: 

Whether religion is necessary or not, a certain faith in a worthwhile ideal is essential to 
give substance to our lives and to hold us together. We have to have a sense of purpose 
beyond the material and physical demands of our daily lives . 4 
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i he Hoots or communal eomxicx in xnaia 


Towards a New Integral Vision 


(3 r *P au l° s Gregoricrs) 


1. Introduction 

This paper intends to provide a basis for discussion 
of the roots of the growing communal conflict in India and of 
possible ways of promoting greater communal harmony and natio¬ 
nal integration. 

The context is one of anxiety, but not panic - 
anxiety about the unity of India as a nation. If there is 
one point at which India has been so far successful, since 
its independence in 194.7, it is the preservation of this natio¬ 
nal unity. Precisely that unity is today in jeopardy. 

At one time it was conflict between language^groups 
that threatened cur national unity. Tho shift from th'e 28 
states formed by the Constitution of India (based on pre- 
indcpenc’ence administrative units) to a pattern of linguistic 
states began in 1952, with the agitation for Telengana begun 
by Potti Srivamalu, and leading to tho decision to form the 
state of Andhra on 19th December 1952. 

Here wo soo an interesting phenomenon of the long¬ 
standing class conflict in India being obscured and distroted 
into linguistic or communal or inter-regional conflict. 

The largest and perhaps most resolute spate of mass 
demonstrations in independent India was not based on a conflict 
of class interests, but by the demand for a separate linguistic 
state on tho part of all classes in Andhra. The National 
Question thus became oriented, not towards the emancipation 
of the oppressed and exploited classes, but rather towards 
administrative reorganisation based on linguistic interests. 
After two years of study (1953-55) by the States Reorganisat¬ 
ion Commission, the political map of India was redrawn by the 
new law which came into force on November 1, 1956, dividing 
our land into fourteen largely linguisti-c states and six Union 
Territories administered by the Centre. 

But tho struggle for new linguistic states contin¬ 
ued, particularly in those states which were multi-lingual 
(Bombay, Assam and Punjab). This resulted in more now lingui 
stic states - Gujarat and. Maharashtra (i960) ,• Punjab and 



element in the identity of a state. This is especially clear 
in the case of Punjab and Haryana, whore the language groups 
of Panjabi and Hindi were also coterminous with religious 
groups of Sikhs and Hindus. 

The Akali Dal gave to the concept of ”Panjabi- 
Sabah" a more- religi us than linguistic connotation, since 
religious sentiments were f-'und to be more powerful than lingui¬ 
stic loyalties to move the people to mass demonstrations for 
a separate Panjabi state. This shift from linguistic to reli¬ 
gious basis for a state was nurtured by - religious-chauvinist 
elements gradually taking over the Akali Dal. 

The cnthnic-religious element became also the 
basis of the Tribal States and Union Territories - Meghalaya, 
Manipur, Tripura, Mizoram, and so on. Tribal religions became 
the basis for autonomy a ncl resistance to Hindu domination. In 
some cases (i.c. Meghalaya, Nagaland, and Mizoram), a form of 
Western Christianity becomes the dominant religion of the State. 

But in the re-organisation of states care had been 
taken not to allow a Muslim majority state, barring the unavoid¬ 
able exception of Jammu and Kashmir, where the Hindus are half 
the number of Muslims. But wherever Muslims are a substantial 
share of the population, i.e. in Uttar Pradesh (about 2 crore 
Muslims,and 9 crore Hindus), in Jammu and Kashmir (a 5 lakhs 
Muslims, 16 lakhs Hindus), in Assam (40 lakh Muslims and 120 
lakhs Hindus), Bihar (80 lakhs Muslims, 5 crore Hindus), there 
are major communal tensions between Muslims and Hindus. 

Even in States with a long tradition of compara¬ 
tive communal harmony, new conflicts erupt into violence. This 
is a symptom of a Jceo malaise. Tamilna^u and uerala h«,ve 
recently had incidents involving Hindus, Muslims and Christians. 

Some examination of the underlying causes of the 
malaise would help in a diagnosis of the social disease and 
prescribing remedies. What is presented here is offered as 
a discussion starter. 



,2. The Erosion of the Secular Framework and the Communalisation 
of the Political Process. 


The notion of a "Secular State" impose*l_on India 
from above or from the west, has net taken very deep roots in 
our soil. Nehru's idea of modernisation - western, scientific 
and secular - still remains a strange notion in the minds of 
most of our people, though some of our elites pretend to be at 
home in it. Wo are a basically religious people, more trusting 
than rational, more accepting than questioning, more intuitive 
than analytical, more patriarchally minded than democratically 
inclined, exalting personal leadership over the group mind, 
regional and communal rather than notional and secular in cur’ 
basic loyalties. Verbal 1 formulations, party platforms and ideo¬ 
logical systems mean little to our masses. The government is 
our mo-baa p, and the Prime Minister our god or goddess. We 
condone much of what the government does, just as we overlook 
the faults of our parents. Public opinion, as a major force 
in governmental decision-making, has only recently begun to 
emerge. Only a small elite, trained in western ways, understand 
the concepts of the Secular State and democratic government. 

Casteisrn and Communalism have always dominated 
Indian Politics. In recent years domination has been intensi¬ 
fied, Even as rival parties field candidates to win the votes 
of the same caste, candidates appeal more and more to their 
own loyaltv to the caste. The*change brought about by the 
election process in the caste structure itself is significant. 
The Brahmin Caste, once at the top, can no longer command, since 
their numbers are not large enough. . The larger castes at the 
centre and bottom of the caste .ladder tend to dominate or vie 
with each other for control of power. 

This implies also the more openly religious 
or communal basis, of several political parties - the Muslim 
league, the Jan Sangh, the Akalis, to cite some obvious examples. 
But even other minor parties conceal a communal orientation 
behind a democratic name (Kerala Congress for example). 



But the most important thing in Indian politics is 
perhaps the appeal of the leader who is honest, cares for the 
poor and does not se-ek to enrich himself, the self denying, 
do-gooding, ascetic star as political candidate (N.T. Rama Rao, 
M.G. Ramachandran). 

we cannot come to terms with the realities of Indian 
communal conflicts, without taking into account the fact that 
the secular democratic concept appeals mainly to a growing 
western-educated elite, and to sogie extent to peasants and 
workers trained in the socialist ideology of Marxism. 

Secularism never took root in the minds of the Indian 
people-. It is a concept alien to our culture, chosen in the 
context of the division of India, one part deliberately choosing 
to be a one-religion state, while the other consciously refused 
to become a religious state at all. What we should have chosen 
at that time was not perhaps a secular state, but a pluralistic 
state, which gives no preference to any one or mere ieligions. 

It is high time we reconsidered the concept cf a secular state 
and found a concept more true to our history, culture and presen' 
situati -n. 


V\/o should also find ways of transcending and over¬ 
coming the communalisation cf the political process. This can 
be done only by legislation banning political parties with a 
clear communal basis, by insisting that political parties should 
have a clear commitment to the guiding principles of the Con¬ 
stitution, and by a voluntary effort on the part of the present 
parties to reduce the number of parties ~-r the political scene 
and to adopt clear political, economic and social platforms by 
which their performance can be judged. 

3. The Erosion of National Leadership 

Since 1947 wo had lived under the protective shadow 
of great national loaders who had made significant personal 
sacrifices in the struggle- for national independence. People 

» i/ 

accepted them as national leaders, irrespective of the religi'u- 
or caste community to which they belonged. People trusted them 
and looked to th^m to guard the interests of all the people of 
India * They can no longer do so. Many leaders today fight 
for regional or communal interests. 

. .5 



This undermines the national loyalty and national 
identity of the people. People retreat into narrower identi¬ 
ties based on religion, caste, region or group interest. There 
is nothing in the present that appeals to national loyalty 
except external'*threats. '-.When we are in danger of attack from 
our neighbours, our level of national loyalty shoots up. But 
once the external danger recedes, the loyalty level also goes 
down. 

The way to reinvoke that national loyalty is to 
organize a national effort on a mammoth scale which transcends 
all communal and regional loyalties. A huge literacy and 
sanitation campaign, organized by all political parties together, 
with religious leadership participating would be one example,. 
This will need extensive planning, training of personnel, and 
administrative control that can prevent mis-use of the compaign, 
as has happened in the past, when such campaigns have been used 
for promoting communalism. This would be a ?r or-sal that this 
seminar could launch into the public mind, and start some init¬ 
iatives to bring party leaders together for planning much a 
campaignp Doctors,nurses, teachers, students-all could be en¬ 
listed and trained on a mass scale all over the nation. The 
important thing is to keep the campaign trans-communal, and not 
allow it to be dominated by political pressures from communal 
groups. It has to bo led and impired by a group of people who 
can be seen as being above narrow communal interests. 

Such a national campaign, which will demand the 
organisation of multi-communal groups visiting all the villages 
and cities of India, would require enormous determination and 
organisation as well ns resources. It will have to be organized 
by the general public with government assistance, with all 
political parties and religious bodies participating. If it is 
carried out with discipline and imagination, it could mean a 
significant step bey:nc! our present communal and national stale¬ 
mate. It may also throw out a new type oof national leadership, 
different from the ones now created by local, regional and 
communal politics. 

4• The rise, of mistrust among communitie s 


vVe have some 85 million Muslims in the country, 

r 

(61.5 million in 1971), more than in any nation except Indonesia 
and Bangladesh. Our Muslim population is larger than the 
population of half th, nations of the world. The way this 



"minority" behaves and is treated by others^'tlec ides the commu¬ 
nal temper in our country. 

First comes our imago of Islamic Community in 
India. So many people in India look upon Muslims as in some 
way foreign to India. Such people forget that these are the 
sons and daughters of the soil of India who made in 1947 a 
conscious choice to remain citizens of India as a "secular 
state", when they could have made a choice to emigrate to an 
Islamic State. They trusted this nation and its "secular" 
leadership. That trust has to be perpetually honoured. When 
that trust is breached, certainly mistrust will take root and 
disrupt our national unity. It is a sacred trust. All comm¬ 
unities in India should honour that trust and give no occasion 
for mistrust. 


It is equally important that all minority 
groups, whether Muslims, Christians, Sikhs or Parsis, earn the 
trust of the nation by their own conduct and attitudes. 

It is a fact, however, that mistrust has been 
generated. Many people think that it begafn in 1977, with 
the Janata inter-regnum. The minorities feel that there was 
in 1977 the beginning of a policy of keeping members of the 
minority groups (with a few exceptions of a special kind) from 
key or strategic positions of leadership. There was official 
support for unconstitutional and discriminatory legislation 
(like the M.C. Tyagi Bill). Thd minority communities began to 
feel that the secular state concept is eroding and that some 
influential groups were trying to make India a Hindu nation, 
(with Jains, Buddhists and perhaps Sikhs being accepted as 
part of the Hindu tradition), but Muslims and Christians some_- 
how regarded as less than Indian. 

The Sikhs have always adamantly refused to 
be regarded as Hindus, and the growing demand for a state 
that is free from Hindu control has t- be explained in terms 
of growing fear of that control. But separate autonomous 
states v.hcre one religious community dominates, whether it 

Sikh, Muslim, Hindu or Christian, would again be- a violation 
of the secular principle, and India cannot afford such a 
development, in the Punjab, in Kashmir, in the North-East or 
anywhere else. 

. .7 



How can wo, in the context of such rnis-trust, 
remain a united nation? It is clearly against the interests 
of our nation to foment such inter-communal distrust. It may 
be in the temporary interest of certain other nations who do 
not like the unity of India to aid and abet these who create 
communal conflict in In ia. But as a nation, it would not be 
responsible t :v keep on blaming outside agencies for our commu¬ 
nal conflicts. We have to act on our own, resolutely and wisely. 

At ttm same time, the minority communities have 
a major responsibility here. Especially in the case of Chri¬ 
stians and Muslims there is an apparently justified chaitge that 
these communities are receiving large sums of money from outside^ 
and that this money and the influence it brings may be used 
along lines inimical to our national interest. Many Christian 
communities have been for a long time dependent on out side- 
money and too often outside ideas. This is a hang- over from 
our colonial past,and should soon be remedied. It is a fact, 
however, that some Christian money from abroad is used for 
development projects ostensibly in the national rather than 
communal interest. But even such money leads to the enhancement 
of institutional power and political influence for some Christian 
communities. 


The influx of Muslim money from abroad is more 
recent in origin and not so directly connected, with our colo¬ 
nial past. Yet, it is a fact that this outside money of Chri¬ 
stians and Muslims is a major factor in increasing the mutual 
distrust am mg religious communities. 

On the ther hand, there is some substance to 
the change that the religious revival am mg the majority comm¬ 
unity is also partly financed by outside money, especially 
contributions from European and American converts to Hinduism, 
but possibly also some political money interested in promoting 
communal .harmony 0 Whatever bo the facts about this, it is true 
that the fear of foregin money and its power becomes connected Q _ 
with the resentment about conversions from one religion to e ther i 
Such pr:b:jms cannot be settled by legislation about religious 
conversion. 



It is up to the religious commmnities themselves 
to disclose the facts to the public about money received from 
outside and about how it is utilised. A major study undertaken 
by an objective institute, with the full support of the religious 
leadership could bring the facts before the public, and permit 
discussion on the basis of facts. It may also lead to religious 
communities adopting greater self-discipline in diminishing re¬ 
liance cn outside rmney, ideas and personnel. Such a study may 
expose some unpleasant and inconvenient facts, perhaps more em¬ 
barrassing to Christiana and Muslims than to others, but it could 
lead to policy decisions on the part of religious communities 
and their foreign benefactors, decisions which could contribute 
to greater mutual trust among the religious communities. 

5. .The general climate of acquisitive greed which foments 
narrow communal loyalties . 

The conflict of group interests becomes aggra¬ 
vated by transformations in the political process whereby govern¬ 
ments have to make decisions in response to pressures from groups 
of voters. Few politicians can keep their backing of voters un¬ 
less they fight far the narrow interests of the groups that vote 
"thto to power. And when Government itself becomes the largest 
dispenser of wealth in the country, the greed of groups to get 
as much as possible from the government also becomes acute. The 
political process in India today has become a system of politi¬ 
cians paying back those who financed them and voted them to 
power, or are likely to do so in the future. The civil service 
also becomes full of people who will not issue any order or 
even move a file unless their palms are greased. Salaried people 
who find it difficult to balance their budgets or to send their 
chilcren to better schools can hardly resist the temptation to 
pocket a bribe. And the bribery situation ■ has become so blatant, 
that most people do not even need to hide the taking of bribes, 
but have made bribery institutional and convenient. 

It is in this context that one has to see the 
erosion of the higher values in religion. Piety now bucomes 
a way of invoking the deity for greater gains and for protection 
from being caught. When religion itself thus becomes an instru¬ 
ment of greed, it 1 ses its higher and universalistic content 
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and becomes base and parochial and contentio/is, even fanatical. 
Fanatical communal loyalty and strife may be partly explained 
i by a guilty conscience seeking appeasement through religious ^ 
fanatic ism. 


The need today is to bring out the best in 
If 

each religion. The noble* sentiments in all religions lead to 
communal harmony, while the base and more aggressive tendencies 
in each religion are encouraged by - a climate of greed. 

The ultimate solution to the problem of commu¬ 
nal harmony can come only from a just economic order whore 
justice does not become a casualty of greed, and the political 
process is not at the mercy of those who have money. The 
transition from a greed-based political economy to a more soci¬ 
alist, egalitarian and rigorously just and uncorrupt society 
is perhaps the only long lasting remedy for the growing pro¬ 
blem of communal conflict. Communal disharmony is likely to 
grow in a political economy where injustice has become re¬ 
gnant and persistent. 

The struggle for communal harmony cannot thus 
be separated from the struggle for a more just, more socialistic 
and humanitarian society than the present. 

The remedies proposed in the next section 
are at best palliatives. They cannot solve the problem. The 
issue is one of justice and of commitment on the part of all 
to the welfare of the whole. 

The steps proposed are therefore timidly and 
hesitatingly advanced, knowing that they do not resolve the 
problem in the long term. But they could still have some 
temporary value. 

6. Some Practical Steps - An Incomplete Lis t 

(a) The organisation of large public meetings for communal 
harmony, and -full media coverage for these. 

■(b) tho organisation of inter-communal vigilance groups in 
all areas, who will watch the developments and keep in touch 
with religious groups and their leaders? 

(c) the production of children's literature pr >m ting syrnpa- 

ei 

thetic understanding ■- f Indian religi.,«s, and their introduction 
i n to the sch . 1 cu rr i c 1 r'l nr, • 
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(d) the organisation of mass demonstration and silent processions 
for communal hnrnrny; 

(e) appeals by religious leaders for prayer for inter-religious 
harmony in all religious bodies and institutions; where possible 
common prayer vigils; 

(f) the conduct of seminars on communal harmany and the production 
of books and pamphlets on the subject, especially in the region- 
al languages; 

(g) the organisation of a nation-wide movement for communal 
harmony with religious leaders from all communities taking a 
leading role, financed by voluntary contributions, and having 

a regular publication (papular level) far nation-wide circulation 
among the masses and in regional languages; 

(h) the development of sh rt documentaries and video-tapes for 
use in places of public entertainment like movie houses. 

(i) a major study of foreign finances received by religious 
communities, leading t. stops for their utilisation in the 
interests of communal harmony rather than inter-communal dis¬ 
trust and conflict; 

(j) a major inter-religious study on the relation between the 
noble;! and baser elements in religious belief and commitment; 
how loyalty to noble religious belief becomes c ir rupted intc 
narrow communal loyalties and groed-inspir.. d conflicts. 

(k) a major inter-religious project f r the study of the hist ary 
of the religions of India, and of their present st ite. 



SECULAR WITH A DIFFERENCE':? 


CAN ONE BE SECULAR IN AN INDIAN WAY? 
Paulos Gregorios 


What difference does it really make? The Indian State has made 
a commitment to secularity. It happens to be a western concept of the se¬ 
cular, and clearly it does not fit our situation. The western concept of 
the secular makes sense in contrast to the idea of a theocratic or mono¬ 
religious (say Hindu India or Muslim Pakistan); but it yields very little 
positive content for shaping national goals and options for India today. 

Chaturvedi Badrinath, in his article on Secularity in India 
(Times, Feb. 28) drew the readers' attention to my suggestion (in mv book 
Enlightenment - East and West ) that there is a specifically Indian Tra¬ 
dition of secularity which would fit our situation much better than the 
western concept of the secular. 

The western concept of the secular is best exemplified by two of 
its features: (a) modern science/technology and (b) the urban-industrial 
civilisation with its special paradigms of institutions of state, education, 
health and development. It is to the questioning of these two features that 
one wishes to devote one's efforts; in focussing thus on the distinction 
between the western secular and the Indian secular, my interest is not just 
academic. It has to do with our way of life as a people and its unexamined 
value assumptions. • 

Let me first make clear that the dual assumptions are common to 
both basic types of western political economy - the Marxist-Leninist and the 
western Liberal-Democratic. - ■ - - _ 

For some years sensitive people in the west have been saying that 
the Liberal-Democratic ideology is empty and without real content, except for 
the undefined and unclear concepts of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity thrown 
up by the bourgeois French revolution two centuries ago. But today Marxism- 
Leninism is confessing its own bankruptcy, and beginning to adopt many of the 



features of the hitherto despised liberal democracy and its classic product, 
the market economy. Western liberal democracy has been trying for a long time 
to give a "humanistic" base to liberal democracy, but in terms of rational 
validity, humanism is confronted by many difficulties in justifying itself. 

Liberalism has sought to add several new concepts to the Trio of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. Equality is being replaced by the concept 
of justice, and Fraternity by the twin notions - the dignity of all human 
beings and the unity of all humanity. 

But neither the concept of justice, nor the twin concept of humani¬ 
ty's unity and the personal dignity of each human being can be demonstrated on 
the secular ground of critical rationality. Harvard's John Rawls (The Concept 
of Justice ) showed clearly that our present operative notion of justice is 
philosophically based on the prior concept of human right ( Recht ), which in 
turn was based on untenable Kautian philosophical grounds. Neither can the 
concept of democracy be defended on purely secular rational-critical grounds. 
These are affirmations which have their roots in the western religious tra¬ 
dition, and have been smuggled into the secular philosophy without justifica¬ 
tion by critical rationality. Western secularity is thus built on very shaky 
philosophical foundations. In this neither Marxism-Leninism nor Western 
Liberal Democracy has any advantage over the other. 

In India, however at the time of independence, we were driven more 
by the need to abjure the concept of a Hindu India in opposition to an Islamic 
Pakistan, than by any positive commitment to secularity. Our founding fathers 
did not take note of the fact that we do have a secular tradition other than 

T 

Samkhya or Carvaka . I refer to the Buddhist Sunya tradition, as developed 
by Nagarjuna, Dharmakirti and Dinnaga. 

" ‘* " The characteristic feature of western secularity and the European 

Enlightenment in the 18th century was the repudiation of the authority of 
religion and tradition. Dinnaga also repudiates the authority of the 
Sablapramana and builds rigorously on the twin principles of pratvaksha 
(appearance or sense-perception) and anumana (inference) without depending on 
any religious scriptures or traditions. Western critical rationality (and 
modern science) also claims to build exclusively on 'experience' and 'reason' 
without resorting to any tradition. 



The starting points are the same in both, but they use two differ¬ 
ent logics and the outcome of the two secularities are distinctively different. 

Dinnaga arrives at the Buddha-nature or Dharma-nature of all reality; 
while western secularity arrives at a critical rationality based on subject- 
object dualism, and the desire to dominate by external control. Buddhism in 
general rejected the authority of scriptures, but it did not enthrone criti¬ 
cal reason or scientific rationality as the ideal. 

The first major difference between Buddhist Secularism and Western 
Secularism lies in the rejection of 'naive realism' by the former and its 
acceptance by the latter. Western secularism takes things ;o be what they 
appear to be. Dignaga insists that things are not what they appear to be. 
Neither is the consumer supreme, nor is the commodity all-important. Reality 
has to be sought beyond the mere appearance, through the transcendent exper¬ 
ience of Samyaksambodhi or the " Auspicious Enlightenment". 

The second difference lies in the ocean of difference between 
Enlightenment through critical rationality, and Enlightenment through an 
inner illumination that dispels the illusion of the centrality of the ego, and 
sheds light on the transcendent unity of God, humanity and the World. This is 
central to both the Buddhist and the Brahmanical-Vedantic tradition. But 
properly interpreted and understood it can be acknowledged by all traditions. 

I am not pleading for a total rejection of the European Enlighten¬ 
ment and its categories. I am asking that we evolve in India a tradition 
that holds the outer illumination of critical rationality and the inner en¬ 
lightenment of seeing the transcendent unity of all in a creative dialecti¬ 
cal tradition, which can be both liberating and exhilarating. 



UNHAPPY CHRISTMAS 


Events in India and abroad have deeply Barred the 
joy of Christmas. Conscience does not let us wish you a 
merry Christmas. 

India's distinguished Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
has been betrayed and murdered. The Non-Aligned Movement 
has lost the leader who offered it the greatest hope. The 
enemies of NAM can now rejoice with those who wished vendetta 
for the Golden Temple incidents of June. 

The assassination was followed by a stupid and senseless 
murder of innocents, reminding us of the infants reported 
to be equally stupidly slaughtered by King Herod following 
the birth of Jesus. The political leaders who organized 
these mass murders and acts of arson should learn that such 
violence does not put a stop to the cycle of violence, which 
threatens to continue in our land. 

And now the Union Carbide poison gas leak disaster in 
Bhopal! Thousands have died, and thousands disabled. Who 
is to blame but callous greed that is indifferent to human 
life and suffering? 

India will be at the polls at Christmas time. Let us 
hope that no new spate of violence erupts at this time. 

In neighbouring Sri Lanka, the Tamil-Sinhalese civil 
war is taking on frightening propostions. The victims are 
too often the innocent and the defenceless. 

The repression of the majority Blacks in white-ruled 
South Africa is "fast becoming more ghastly than we can bear" 
and "unparalleled in the history of South Africa in this 
century", in the words of the whilte Acting General Secretary 
of the South African Christian Council. 

And on the arms race front the news is far from cheering. 
Detente or relaxation of tensions is not yet in sight, 
resident Reagan has moderated his language, but there is no 
'dication that the arms race and the Star Wars preparations 
r e slowed down. The world still sits on a powder-keg, 
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supplied with tons of T.N.T, for each of the 5000 million 
human persons in it, while more than 2000 million people 
live below subsistence level. And there is talk about a 
trillian dollars being spent on the arms race in the four 
years of the Reagan administration. 

It is this context that we wish you a blessed new year. 

The new year has to be a time of prayer and fasting-not of 
mirth and merriment. It will be good, as a matter of dis¬ 
cipline, to use the new year eve itself for worship and 
prayer rather than carousal and merry-making. And throughout 
the year 1985, there should be the group discipline of 
prayer and fasting, for the forces unleashed upon our world 
are denrorive, and these kind do not come forth but by prayer 
and fasting. 

If Christians would take less to blaming others for 
all the problems of the world and recognize their own 
sapasi complicity in the structures of injustice and oppression 
that would be a good start. But we should go further than 

.bevueilj.no our own sins. ^ M^ ^ 

pa wax of the Cross may dispel thesd ddBOfliC fo?C6it 

So a blessed New Year, with prayer and fasting, to all 


of you. 



WHITHER OUR NATION 

(Raising Some Questions for Discussions) 

(Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorio) 

For the sake of a convenient structure, we will divide our discussion 
into three headings, roughly related to : 

I. Science-Technology and the Forces of Production 

II. Political Economy and the Relations of Production 

III. Philosophy-Culture-Religion and the Ideological Orientations. 

All three are discussed in the context of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's 
concept of entering the 21st Century, which he has been advancing since the 
beginning of 1985. He has tried, from the beginning to hold two things together : 
(a) Indianness and (b) a technological civilisation. 

I. Science-Technology and the Forces of Production 

By far the largest production Sector, both in terms of people employed 
and dependent, and in terms of total value of production is Agriculture. Let 
us look at the comparative percentages 1984-85, and what is projected for 
1989-90 in the Seventh Five Year plan. 





1984-85 

1989-90 

1 . 

Agriculture 

36.86 

32.68 

2. 

Industry 

31.94 

34.40 

3. 

Services 

31.20 

32.92 

In 

other words, 

we want to increase proportionate production 

in the 


Industrial and Services sectors, so that both become higher than agriculture, 
where both are below agriculture now. 

In 1984-85, our employment in these sectors, and projection for 
1989-90 are in terms of million Standard Person years 


Millions SPY 




1984-85 

1989-90 

1 . 

Agriculture 

96.108 

114.092 

2. 

Industry 

51.336 

63.804 

3. 

Services 

39.261 

49.165 


It is interesting to note that in future, while proportionately the 
production in Agriculture will be less than one-third of the total the man- 
years spent in Agriculture would still be more than the other two sectors 
put together. . * 

We now have surplus wheat, but we cannot sell it in the world market, 
for our wheat costs 50% more to produce than in other lands* 

To make it cheaper, we should use more mechanised cultivation. 
This could mean wide-spread unemployment. Simple large scale mechanization 
of agriculture is for the time being at least, not feasible in our situation. 
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Things are less complicated in the sector of industrial production. 
Science and Technology can be applied more thoroughly, but opting for maximum 
efficiency of production by mechanisation and automation will throw many 
people out of their jobs. But we are on the "Electronics Bus". The Seventh 
Plan envisages Rs.10,000/- crore or hundred billion rupees worth of electronic 
goods production by 1989-90. 

We are now launching research "missions" in Science and technology. 
We want to identify 18 or 20 important practical technological achievements 
which can substantially increase our production. If this goes through-there 
will be a revolution in science and technology. 

II. The Political Economic Structure 

Points to be Discussed 

a) Financing the Democratic Process 

b) Leadership and Vitality in Political Leadership. 

c) Basic Lines of Economic Policy Private Vs Public, State Vs Centre. 

d) The Tax Structure and Tax evasion. 

e) Corruption, Bribery, Smuggling, Black money. 

f) The use of Religion for political Ends-Majority-minority issues 
and communalisation of Politics. 

g) Law, Legislation, and Access to Justice-Common law and communal 
laws. 

III. Culture-Philosophy-Art-Religion-Ideology 

a) Persisting Problem of the uncertainity of the Indian Historical 
and cultural identity. 

b) The secular versus the Religions 

Yojana August 1985 : STOP THIS NONSENSE NOW 

Seminar Oct. 1985 : AN ANTI-SECULARIST MANIFESTO 

c) The State of Indian Philosophy and Ideological Reflection. Market- 
Economy-Vs Socialism 

d) The Media-The Newspapers-T.V., Radio and Films. 

e) The Educational Enterprise-The new questions about entering 
21st Century. 

f) Art. 

1. The Renewal of Dance (Bharatanatya, Kathakali, Kathak 
Kunchipudi, Ras etc) 

2. Stagnation in Music, Painting, Sculputre, Architecture, Drama 
etc. 

g) Women's movement : Major and growing dynamic force. 

CONCLUSION 

1. Priorities to be affirmed. 

2. Government versus Non-governmental actions. 



